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UT of the silence at Marion there 
emerge strong indications that 
Mr. Harding has no idea of letting 
the efforts for world-peace promised 
in the Republican platform and in 
his speech of August 28 evaporate. 
So much stress was laid, in many of 
the statements concerning his pro- 
gramme, upon the matter of the 
codification of international law and 
the establishment of a world court, 
that the impression had got abroad 
that he had lost sight of the other ob- 
jects comprised in his promises. 
This, however, was not at all the im- 
pression that Dr. Schurman brought 
away from his recent visit to Marion. 
However important in the long run 
may be the extension and strengthen- 
ing of judicial methods of dealing 
with international controversies, it 
is obvious that the troubles which 
threaten the world in the near future 
demand much more elastic methods 


of treatment if conflict is to be avert- 
ed; and according to Dr. Schurman 
the President-elect was equally con- 
cerned for the organization of a world 
conference to arrange disputes among 
nations that are beyond the reach of 
qualified international law, and for 
the advocacy by the United States of 
a programme of disarmament. 


r how serious and practical a 

spirit Mr. Harding is considering 
both these subjects is impressively 
indicated by the reports that have 
been coming from Washington in con- 
nection with Ambassador Geddes’ 
sudden call to England. What will 
come out of it all, it is as yet too 
early to forecast; but there is enough 
to warrant the confident expectation 
that a genuine and substantial effort 
is going to be made to strengthen 
the foundations of peace. The most 
hopeful feature of the whole situation 
is the apparent subsidence of that 
spirit of controversy and bickering 
which so deplorably paralyzed all at- 
tempts at non-partisan and patriotic 
coéperation during the year and a 
half following Mr. Wilson’s return 
from Europe. If Mr. Harding shall 
succeed in bringing about such co- 
éperation he will have won his first 
great battle. 


EGARDED as a ritual, there is 
something fine about people who 

are in the enjoyment of abundance 
and luxury sitting down to a dinner 
of rice for the sake of the starving 
children of Europe. When accom- 
panied by the requirement of a fee 
of a thousand dollars, or a hundred 
dollars, for the privilege, it becomes 
an ingenious and effective means of 
raising a substantial contribution to 
the Hoover fund. The splendid re- 
sult of such a plan in New York has 
been one of the most gratifying in- 


cidents of the campaign, and it is 
being imitated on a smaller scale in 
other places. But let no one who 
is well to do imagine that the mere 
setting aside of the amount saved by 
the substitution of such a meal for 
his ordinary fare constitutes any- 
thing more than a symbolic recogni- 
tion of his duty. On the contrary, 
it ought to bring home to him the 
fact that anything less than a really 
generous gift to the cause bears too 
trivial a relation to his income; and 
to his expenditures for personal grat- 
ification, to be thought of with any 
satisfaction. The country is not 
responding anything like as promptly 
as it should to a call which ought to 
appeal imperiously to every man’s 
humane instincts and to every man’s 
sense of duty. 


NION labor leaders constantly 
have as their objective the uni- 
versal closed shop. They regard 
non-membership in a union, in any 
trade in which there is a union, as 
treason to the cause of labor. The 
attitude is quite intelligible. But 
there is no reason why intelligent 
persons, looking at the matter from 
the standpoint of the general pub- 
lic, should assent to the notion that 
the labor unions must be either every- 
thing or nothing. A union may be 
powerful without being omnipotent. 
If it succeeds in bringing into its or- 
ganization a preponderating, or even 
a very large, body of the workers in 
the trade, it can exercise powerful 
pressure upon employers in behalf of 
any reasonable—and, if circum- 
stances favor it, even of very unrea- 
sonable—demands. Yet many per- 
sons see no distinction between oppo- 
sition to the closed-shop principle 
and opposition to the whole system 
of labor organization. They do not 
stop to think either of the large pos- 
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sibilities of united action which union 
labor can avail itself of without pro- 
scription of non-union labor, or of 
the intolerable situation which would 
arise if such proscription were com- 
plete. In that situation, we should 
all be at the absolute mercy of the 
labor unions; they could at any mo- 
ment enforce any demand they might 
think fit to make by the threat of 
paralysis of the whole activities of 
the community. It is the privilege 
of the members of a union to refuse to 
work alongside of anybody who is 
not a member of a union; and if the 
union is sufficiently strong, it may, 
by making use of this privilege, be 
able to compel any given employer to 
accept the closed-shop principle. But 
likewise it is the privilege of any em- 
ployer to refuse to accept that prin- 
ciple. Those employers who are do- 
ing so, and who, in doing so, are not 
resorting to measures that are in 
themselves oppressive or unlawful, 
are fighting a good fight for us all— 
a fight against the reduction of the 
country to a condition of subjection 
to arbitrary class-rule. 


GAINST “an organized campaign 

of anti-Semitism, conducted in 
close conformity to and codéperation 
with similar campaigns in Europe,” 
no protest could be too indignant 
or too emphatic. The appeal to 
American patriotism and American 
common sense alike, which is made 
by the remarkable array of distin- 
guished signers of the protest drawn 
up by John Spargo, leaves nothing 
to be desired in effectiveness. The 
only doubt that arises in our mind is 
whether the movement has really at- 
tained such dimensions as to make 
such a protest desirable as a matter 
of policy. Notoriety, publicity, ad- 
vertising, is the very thing that a 
pernicious movement of this kind 
desperately needs in its initial stages; 
there are always a lot of unbalanced 
minds that are ready to go in for 
such a craze when it begins to seem 
to be a big thing, and organized op- 
position on the part of the sound- 
minded is calculated to raise it to 
that position. However, if the 
thing did need to be done—and the 
initiators of the protest may have 


more reason than we are aware of 
for believing that such is the case— 
it is most gratifying that it was so 
well done. Both the statement and 
the signatures are calculated to im- 
press upon all right-minded Ameri- 
cans the duty of utterly discounten- 
ancing any attempt to introduce the 
poison of anti-Semitism into our 
national life. 


A VALUABLE addition to the joint 

protest was made by ex-Secre- 
tary Lansing in the letter accompany- 
ing his signature. He took occasion 
to say that while he was at the head 
of the State Department the so-called 
“protocols” were called to his atten- 
tion, and that as a result of his ex- 
amination of them he “returned them 
to the division having charge of such 
matters with a statement that there 
was no evidence as to their authen- 
ticity” and that he “considered them 
to be without the least foundation in 
fact, but forgeries circulated for ma- 
licious purposes.” This conclusion, 
arrived at by a man of Mr. Lan- 
sing’s repute for accuracy and thor- 
oughness, should go far toward giv- 
ing a finishing touch to the wild no- 
tions about the “protocols” which, for 
a time, seemed to bid fair to attain 
a dangerous currency. 


; other day, at a session of the 

Prussian National Assembly, 
some hundreds of German midwives 
demonstrated in midwifely fashion 
for nationalization of their important 
industry. They prevailed by un- 
limited Billingsgate. What a biz- 
arre new world it is, to be sure! 
And the more bizarre, because the 
midwives had, on the whole, the right 
of it. 


peter I can assure you, is a little 
beast, like this ,’ said Mr. 
H. G. Wells in a letter published in 
July, 1918, to which The Weekly 
Review made reference some weeks 
ago; the taking the place of an 
outline drawing made by Mr. Wells. 
In one of his brilliant forays against 
Mr. Wells which have been appear- 
ing in the New York Times, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones makes great 
play with this letter of the learned 
cosmologist, unearthed in our col- 











umns, and remarks that “the editor 
of The Weekly Review is anxious to 
reproduce” the drawing. Though 
we were not aware of this desire on 
our part, we are glad to satisfy the 
curiosity of so distinguished a reader. 
This, then, is Mr. Wells’s representa- 
tion of the “little beast” who has 
since become the great Lenin: 


SS 


i a recent interview in Berlin, Gen- 

eral Hoffmann, former commander- 
in-chief of the German armies in the 
East and one of the German nego- 
tiators of the Brest-Litovsk treaties, 
predicted that the Bolsheviki would 
attack Poland and the Baltic States 
in the spring, and that the whole of 
Europe was on the verge of a con- 
flagration. To meet the threat he 
proposed the organization of an inter- 
national military force to overthrow 
the Soviet régime. At a time when 
it seems to have been generally rec- 
ognized that all military intervention 
has only served to strengthen the Bol- 
shevik power, he points out that the 
previous attempts have failed through 
bad leadership, insufficient support, 
and the complexities of the interna- 
tional situation, but that a compara- 
tively small force, well led, could 
quickly put an end to the Soviet tyr- 
anny and avert the grave danger to 
Europe, and urges vigorously that 
such an expedition should be under- 
taken. 

The views of this hard-headed Ger- 
man general present a number of 
points of interest. Naturally many 
will see in them a deep-laid scheme 
to exaggerate the danger and to 
secure to Germany certain ameli- 
orations as the price of assisting in 
averting it. A juster analysis in- 
dicates that that blunt old soldier is 
sincere in his fears and that Germany 
shows a decided change in orienta- 
tion. There was a time when many 


German leaders undoubtedly felt that 
in a Soviet victory over Poland there 
might be a possibility of a German- 
Russian combination under German 
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guidance that could bid defiance to 
the Allies and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. That time has passed and 
less desperate counsels prevail. Now 
the Bolshevik danger looms large, 
not because of the efficiency of the 
Red armies, but because of conditions 
in the unstable border states. It is 
not likely that much attention will 
be given to General Hoffmann’s warn- 
ing and appeal, but it would not be 
strange if summer should see the 
Western Powers obliged to come to 
the rescue of Rumania and Poland 
to save them from destruction and to 
avert a general collapse in Eastern 
Europe. Not the least interesting 
feature of General Hoffmann’s inter- 
view is his frank admission that the 
German General Staff used Lenin and 
his associates to demoralize the Rus- 
sian army, transporting them across 
Germany to Russia and furnishing 
them with unlimited funds. Thus 
does he corroborate the Sisson Docu- 
ments of the German-Bolshevik Con- 
spiracy. 


i the future the League of Free 
Nations Association should ex- 
amine carefully the weapons that it 
wields in behalf of the Soviet régime 
to see that they are not boomerangs. 
Such assuredly proved to be the wide- 
ly advertised open letter addressed to 
the candidates in the recent Presi- 
dential election when Hon. Alton B. 
Parker, President of the National 
Civic Federation, referred it to Hon. 
Norman H. Davis, Under-Secretary 
of State. The letter propounded five 
questions, each beginning with a flat 
statement charging the Government 
with certain lines of conduct and pol- 
icy, and then asking the candidate 
what course he proposed to follow in 
regard to it if elected. The fifth 
clause, for example, states that “the 
acknowledged purpose of the United 
States is not merely to refuse recog- 
nition to the Russian Government, a 
course entirely within our rights, but 
to oppose her people actively by a 
blockade,” etc., and then asks: “Will 
you, if elected, treat Russia as an out- 
law, or merely as an unrecognized 
state?” In short, Will you stop 
beating your wife? Mr. Davis 
mercilessly exposed the insincerity 


and the propagandist purpose of the 
questions and their obvious attempt 
to prejudice the answers, and, taking 
each in turn, made a clear statement 
of fact and policy. His admirable 
letter has made the position of the 
League of Free Nations Association 
ridiculous in the extreme and should 
tend to discourage similar efforts in 
the future. 


ARON HAYASHI, Japanese Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, is 
quoted as saying the other day: 


Mr. Daniels, who conceived the idea of a fleet 

nearly three times as strong as that we are now 
building, I believe to be a genuinely religious 
and peace-loving man, like most Americans, 
but precisely on account of his ardent pacifism 
and of his belief in the moral infallibility of 
his nation, he has set out to construct a fleet 
so strong as would reduce all others to a mere 
cipher, and incidentally enable America to 
dictate her conception of right to others. 
. . . Now with nations it is as with indi- 
viduals. Some are more righteous than others. 
America is assuredly among the former, but 
no more than any individual is any nation al- 
ways and everywhere righteous, or at any rate 
in the right. The most righteous sometimes 
lapse through pride or aberration, and wisdom 
prescribes that provision should be made against 
such lapses. 
Oh, Baron Hayashi, how can you 
say such things? How can you seek 
to justify by an argument so specious 
the wicked persistence of your nation 
in fleet-building? How can you im- 
pute to us motives except of the pur- 
est, the most disinterested? How 
can you disturb that self-complacency 
of ours, so beautiful, so noble? Per- 
mit us to inform you, Baron Hayashi: 
not only have we the piety, altruism, 
and pacific intentions which fit us for 
world-leadership; but, by gosh, 


We’ve got the men, we’ve got the ships, and 
we've got the money, too. 


A‘ a geological congress held at 

Ottawa in 1913, the mine for the 
explosion of the world war was in- 
advertently laid by some innocent 
German delegates. Mr. Sydney 
Osborne, the writer of a book on 
“The Upper Silesian Question and 
Germany’s Coal Problem,” has made 
this startling discovery. This is 
what happened at Ottawa: Reports 
were handed in by the various dele- 
gations on the wealth of coal in their 
several countries, the figures being 
based on estimates to a depth of 1,200 
metres. The Germans alone, not 
aware in their innocence of this depth 


limit, gave estimates to a depth of 
2,000 metres, although exploitation 
of the coal beyond the 1,200 metre 
limit is impossible, according to Mr. 
Osborne. This fatal misunderstand- 
ing created the erroneous belief in 
France and England that Germany’s 
coal supplies were much larger than 
they actually were, 423,356 million 
tons as against 189,535 million in 
England and 17,583 million in 
France, whereas they actually 
amounted to no more than 190,000 
million tons. No wonder, explains 
Mr. Osborne, that powerful influences 
were at work in Paris and London 
to crush so dangerous a competitor. 
If in England the mistake made at 
Ottawa had been realized, the Brit- 
ish Government might have been 
more willing to avert a war by no- 
tifying Germany that, if she should 
attack France, she would find Eng- 
land among her enemies. It is al- 
ways that arch-hypocrite John Bull 
who, in the end, is unmasked as the 
real criminal. Of course, he knew 
all the time that the innocent Ger- 
mans had made a mistake, but he ex- 
ploited the error for his own ends. 


pyyenc eur participation in the 

war, there were in Europe, often 
in official capacities, persons who 
never should have been permitted to 
go—men with the rank of major or 
captain, serving in the Intelligence 
Department or some affiliated depart- 
ment. They were not welcome on 
the other side, they were pro-Ally 
only after the United States declared 
war, and by their writings and in- 
terviews were continually easing off 
the case against Germany. They 
now assign to themselves the repu- 
tation of having helped to introduce 
the only enlightened features to be 
found in the peace treaty, and they 
are everlastingly girding at France. 
Returned to our country, they enjoy 
the prestige of having viewed at first 
hand the big events of Europe and 
of being persons to reckon with in 
this period of reconstruction. Ameri- 
ca during the war was often, on the 
publicity side, most falsely represent- 
ed abroad; she may well scrutinize 
the outgivings of these same repre- 
sentatives at home. 
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Naval Facts and Naval 
Follies 


” the face of great deficits, and 

naval estimates of $700,000,000 a 
year, Congress has before it proposals 
fo. the building of additional super- 
dreadnoughts at upwards of thirty 
milion dollars apiece. This is pro- 
posed at a moment when the little 
worth of dreadnaughts has been dem- 
onstrated—at a moment when Eng- 
land has ceased building these levia- 
trans. Unhappily, navy plans come 
infected with politics. The last 
among inany indignities inflicted on 
the Navy by the retiring Secretary 
has been the use of it as a club to 
win votes for the League of Nations. 
“Sign or arm to the teeth” was the 
ery. Policy if not politics dictates 
also th: respectable Navy support of 
the present programme. Admiral 
Sims and his colleagues, knowing how 
difficult it generally is to get money 
for new ships, propose to continue 
the getting while it is good, even if 
the immediate expenditure be foolish. 
The whole subject needs re-study in 
the light of the World War, with con- 
sideration, too, of our position with 
regard to such naval nations as Eng- 
land and Japan. 

The late Lord Fisher, Sir Percy 
Scotti, and Admiral Scheer all agree 
that the day of the superdreadnaught 
is over. Both the British and the 
German battle fleets were commonly 
on the defensive, although the offen- 
sive power of the respective sub- 
marine forces was never used in mili- 
tary operations. It is evident that 
with submarines enough at the out- 
set Germany would have won the 
war. Meanwhile the problem of sta- 
b’lizing heavily armored submarines 
hws been solved, and England has sub- 
mursibles mounting a_ twelve-inch 
gua. Admiral Scheer declares that 
the modern battleship is “without 
offensive value,” and the best English 
authorities appear to regard with 
entire equanimity the prospect of be- 
ing outbuilt in superdreadnoughts. 
That very formidable weapon, the 
torpedo-sled, again threatens destruc- 
tion to the floating fortresses of yes- 
terday. Unhappily, the British 


wasted these admirable craft in mi- 
nor operations, but the Italians made 
no difficulty of entering guarded Aus- 
trian ports and sinking capital ships 
at their moorings. In coast defense 
we are within sight of directing such 
craft by wireless power. The torpedo 
airplane is an even more deadly foe 
of the battleship. Its speed makes 
it almost invulnerable, its cheapness 
puts it within the command of the 
poorer nations. Similarly the offen- 
sive and defensive use of sea-mines is 
only in its infancy. The crude mining 
of the North Sea in the early stages 
of the war forbade Nelsonian opera- 
tions and virtually established a naval 
stalemate. The North Sea barrage of 
1918 was sown with mines which ex- 
ploded at fifty yards distance when 
their radial wires were touched by 
a passing vessel. It is a simple prob- 
lem of invention to make mines that 
will detonate at greater distances. 
Finally the appalling deadly gases de- 
vised during the war can presumably 
be used effectively against a surface 
vessel from the air and from sub- 
mersibles. A small bomb of Lewisite 
would account for the entire fighting 
personnel of a battleship. In short, 
the battle lines of to-day seem obso- 
lete, as the charging lines of armored 
knights and the solid phalanxes of 
pikemen were when the musket was 
invented. No battle fleet of to-day 
would dare attack a coast properly 
guarded by mine-fields and command- 
ing adequate seaplane and submarine 
flotillas. If the mere existence of the 
new naval weapons virtually crowded 
the British line of battle off the seas, 
what will be the case when the ef- 
fective tactical use—as yet barely 
initiated—of these new weapons shall 
have been worked out? Building 
dreadnoughts is now merely an im- 
mensely costly bad habit. If other 
nations wish to indulge in this useless 
luxury, why in Heaven’s name should 
we follow them in folly? 

Apart from the technical problem 
which we have briefly sketched re- 
mains the general issue of national 
policy. It is an insanity to try to 
outbuild England on the sea, a coun- 
sel of unintelligent hate. It is Eng- 
land’s peculiar condition that she can 
be starved out in a few weeks by a 


foe commanding the sea. 
problem is unique. No other nation 
is in such case. As for the United 
States, supposing the absurdity of 
England and Japan allied against us: 
they could make us much trouble and 
cause us some humiliation, but with 
any proper army system they could 
do us no vital harm. Indeed an at- 
tack upon our ports would be as futile 
from any military point of view as 
the German bombing of London from 
the air. It is grotesque to see Con- 
gress crippling our small regular 
army while apparently ready to pay 
by the hundreds vf millions for ships 
as outdated as Nelson’s three-deckers. 
The narrower question of immedi- 
ate naval policy is naturally one for 
experts. The essential is to stop 
building superdreadnoughts. What is 
to replace them is not yet clear. The 
late Lord Fisher’s ideal of gigantic 
ships lightly armored and _ heavily 
gunned and engined should not pre- 
maturely be adopted. Such craft 
would be very vulnerable when thick 
weather forbade them to use their 
speed and range. There never was 
a more favorable moment in the his- 
tory of the world for a naval holiday 
for consideration of the navy of the 
future. No international agreement 
should be necessary; indeed that in- 
volves a lot of invidious and unneces- 
sary comparisons. Let the United 
States knock off building capital 
ships, and conservatively round out 
the existing fleet by building the in- 
termediate cruisers and auxiliaries 
which were crowded off the lists by 
the submarine emergency. Such ves- 
sels are not inordinately costly and 
are useful in the peace routine of the 
navy. And while thoughtfully con- 
sidering the naval lessons of the 
World War let us pursue actively the 
most promising inventions in sub- 
mersibles and aircraft, torpedoes and 
mines. This is the line of a sane na- 
tional defense. England has set an 
example of moderation by suspending 
her building programme, why should 
we meet it with the ruinous madness 
of outbuilding her in obsolete battle- 
ships? A poetical Sinn Feiner might 
desire the satisfaction of such supe- 
riority at whatever cost, scarcely a 
patriotic and ‘nformed American. 


Her naval 
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The Russian Confer- 


ence at Paris 


; ions meeting at Paris of nearly a 
hundred surviving members of 
the Russian Constituent Assembly is 
an event of unusual significance. The 
conference is fraught with great pos- 
sibilities of good and evil and in it the 
intellectuals of Russia are on trial a 
second time. After the Revolution 
of March, 1917, they proved unequal 
to the responsibility. When there 
was need of unity and decisive action, 
they lost themselves in a sea of in- 
decision, of theory, of party intrigue, 
and of personal ambition. To-day 
they have come together under far 
less auspicious circumstances, but 
with the expressed intent of submerg- 
ing party lines and personal feelings 
in a common patriotism, to present 
a united front for the reclamation of 
Russia and the restoration of its po- 
sition in the world. 

It will be remembered that this 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly 
was duly elected in the fall of 1917 
and met on January 5, 1918, but was 
forcibly dispersed by the Bolsheviks 
the same night. The following sum- 
mer, remnants of this Assembly, 
escaping from the Bolsheviki, met at 
Ufa and undertook the formation of 
a provisional Government, the suc- 
cessor of which, in the person of Ad- 
miral Kolchak, collapsed after a brave 
but futile effort to recover Russia. 
It was to the surviving members that 
three prominent Socialist Revolu- 
tionary leaders, Kerensky, Avksen- 
tiev, and Minor, issued on December 
12, 1920, a call for a meeting in Paris. 
The appeal, after recounting the 
story of the Bolshevik usurpation, 
and pointing out the necessity of se- 
curing a unity of basic social and 
political aims, as well as a close bond 
between the intellectuals and the 
masses of peasants and workers, 
makes the following call: 


We therefore consider it essential to call im- 
mediately a conference of members of the All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly to devise ways 
and means for the defense of the honor, the 
self-respect, and patrimony of Russia before the 
peoples of the entire world until such time as 
the people of Russia, by their own action and 
free will, shall restore and recognize a legally 
constituted Russian Government. 


At the same time the Paris Com- 


mittee of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party issued a declaration con- 
cerning the proposed convention of 
the members of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly, expressing their 
approval of this proposal and the de- 
sirability of participating in it, but 
pointing out that such a conference 
could under no conditions be regarded 
as a legislative organ or in any way 
endowed with the authority granted 
to the Constituent Assembly under 
the law of its convocation. The dec- 
laration further points out the neces- 
sity of the organization of a Russian 
National Committee for which this 
conference might act as a basis, and 
suggests that this proposal of the So- 
cialist Revolutionaries may serve as 
a first step toward the reconciliation 
of the various groups of Russian so- 
ciety and in the formation of a united 
front for the restoration of a new 
Russian state. Several other party 
groups have indicated their willing- 
ness to take part, and the result is 
the assembling of the most important 
and significant elements of Russian 
political life that have yet been 
brought together. 

What then is the task of the Con- 
ference; what concrete results can its 
members hope to achieve? There is 
before them a very real work to pre- 
pare for and to perform. The vari- 
ous military efforts to overthrow the 
Bolshevik usurpers have failed. It is 
not necessary here to assess the re- 
sponsibilities for these failures or ap- 
portion the blame for the blunders, 
the delays, the intrigues, and the con- 
flicts that contributed to them. The 
Allies and the Russians alike must 
accept their share. All this is past. 
Now the great crisis of the Soviet 
Government is approaching. Its eco- 
nomic breakdown is well-nigh com- 
plete, and the terror by which it 
maintains itself is redoubled. In the 
face of starvation and growing re- 
sentment at hor.z, it must resort to 
desperate measures. It dare not de- 
mobilize its army, although peace has 
been made with its neighbors. Prob- 
ably it will make a last effort to break 
through into Rumania or Poland, 
hoping to spread the flames of revo- 
lution among weary and desperate 
peoples. If it succeeds in this, it will 


only add to the general ruin and de- 
struction it has wrought in Russia. 
But since it can not build, but only 
destroy, the end must come, probably 
before the next harvest. And when 
the end comes there will be exposed 
to the gaze of the world a scene of 
desolation and hopeless ruin never 
before known. Famine and pesti- 
lence this winter and spring will have 
carried off perhaps ten million 
people. The remainder, a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty million, under- 
fed, disorganized, short of seed and 
cattle, without implements or means 
of transport, will be found living in 
a primitive state of existence. Every- 
where violence and banditry, facto- 
ries and mines closed, railroads 
broken down. And worst of all, the 
few remaining intellectuals, demor- 
alized, degraded, inert from malnu- 
trition and with nerves shattered by 
the nightmare of terror through 
which they have passed, will be in no 
position to take the lead in bringing 
order out of chaos. 

Russia with all its millions can not 
be left to sink utterly into barbar- 
ism, a breeding-place for contagions, 
mental and physical, for a century to 
come. Until Russia gets started back 
on the road to order and prosperity, 
there will be no peace in Europe. 
And it is upon the Russian refugees 
that the task must fall. If they can 
not meet it, no one else can. They 
are not merely émigrés awaiting a 
restoration; they are the custodians 
of Russian culture, the leaven for 
Russia’s regeneration. To the casual 
onlooker they are a pathetic spec- 
tacle, these refugees from their native 
land, expropriated and impoverished, 
beaten down in the unequal struggle 
against the powerful, cruel, and un- 
scrupulous gang that holds their 
country in a deadly grip and is chok- 
ing out its life. They are proud and 
sensitive, doubly sensitive as the 
scarce welcome guests in lands for 
the saving of which they poured out 
untold sacrifices. They are lacking 
in political experience and are sin- 
gularly prone to dissensions and party 
divisions. But they have learned 
much from adversity and haply they 
may now rise to the great opportunity. 

This opportunity is to bury all 
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party lines and forget old quarrels 
and differences. It is not for them to 
assume to set up a government or to 
take to themselves authority as a Con- 
stituent Assembly. But their previ- 
ous election gives them a reasonable 
basis for forming a Russian National 
Committee which, if it shows unity of 
purpose and sanity of program, may 
furnish the necessary cohesive force 
for directing the great work of re- 
constructing the shattered national 
life of Russia. 


France and Her Allies 


T is not yet half a year ago that 

M. Millerand let himself be per- 
suaded to exchange the Premiership 
for the Presidency, reluctantly yield- 
ing, or pretending to yield, to the in- 
sistence of so many as would have 
made a refusal on his part seem a 
defiance of public opinion. He as- 
sumed his new office with the out- 
spoken intention to add to its deco- 
rative prestige substantial political 
influence. That would, however, ne- 
cessitate a revision of the Constitu- 
tion, and the body politic of France 
being, at that juncture, in too weak 
a frame to undergo an operation of 
that kind, the new President had re- 
sort to the makeshift device of 
choosing a Premier who would not 
mind being a second. M. Millerand, 
having departed to the Champs 
Elysées, would, like the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father, dictate his will to his 
successor even after his official death 
and burial. But the Hamlet of his 
choice acted out of character, failing 
his ghostly guardian not through 
irresolution but by going his own way 
too resolutely. It was doubtless not 
with the President’s approval that 
M. George Leygues lifted the Russian 
blockade and allowed all Frenchmen 
to trade with Soviet Russia at lib- 
erty; and though it is questionable 
whether M. Millerand himself could 
have succeeded in winning Lloyd 
George for a severer policy towards 
Greece and Germany, M. Leygues’ 
failure to do so discredited him with 
his patron at the Elysée. 

M. Millerand’s displeasure, how- 
ever, was not the chief cause, if a 
cause at all, of the Cabinet’s over- 





throw. The President’s prestige in 
the Chamber is not such that he could 
get so large a majority to do his 
bidding. It is more likely that, aware 
of a growing opposition in the Cham- 
ber against the man he had called to 
power, he saw his advantage in mak- 
ing no secret of a disappointment 
which, if the Chamber had not shared 
it, he would have been at pains to 
conceal. A vote of the Chamber 
against the policy of M. Leygues, un- 
anticipated by a rumor of the Presi- 
dent’s disavowal of his protégé, 
would have been exploited by his op- 
ponents as a vote against himself. 
M. Millerand has not been long in 
realizing the danger of setting up a 
President of the Council notoriously 
a creature of the Elysée. 

The Chamber’s want of confidence 
in the Government, expressed by 463 
votes as against 125 in its favor, en- 
tails more than a change of personnel 
in the Ministries, it affects the entire 
situation of Europe. It was M. Ley- 
gues’ foreign policy that was at- 
tacked, and the Chamber, by its over- 
whelming adverse vote, indirectly 
challenged the British Government, 
to whose moderating influence it 
feared to expose the Premier free- 
handed. The Chamber claimed the 
right not only to know what course 
M. Leygues intended to take at the 
conference of Allied Premiers, which 
had been fixed for January 19, but 
also to send him there fully instructed 
as to the wishes of the Chamber; 
M. Leygues, not unnaturally, objected 
to going to the conference with his 
hands bound and his judgment under 
embargo. In some press comments 
the vote of the Chamber has been 
hailed as a victory of democratic con- 
trol over secret diplomacy. We won- 
der whether the 463 members will 
prove equally jealous of their right 
of control when M. Aristide Briand 
departs for the conference, post- 
poned in expectatixn of his arrival. 
The Chamber was not engaged in a 
contest over principles, it was merely 
taking sides in a contest between 
leading politicians. M. Leygues’ plea 
for a free hand was opposed for 
no other reason than that it was the 
mouldable hand of M. Leygues for 
which he refused a stiffening glove. 





Briand is different. His is a 
moulder’s, not a mouldable hand, and 
it is whispered and widely believed 
that he used it to good purpose in 
shaping the present situation. The 
question now is whether he will find 
the Conference of Allied Premiers 
equaliy malleable to his manipulation. 
The chances are that he will not. 
Even though he could convince Lloyd 
George and Giolitti that a strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the Versailles 
treaty is the only course which 
France, in justice to herself, can take, 
his persuasive power will hardly suc- 
ceed in making them follow her lead. 
What will happen if he fails? By 
the acceptance of the Premiership he 
has committed himself to the policy 
of the majority in the Chamber, 
which, if condemned by England and 
Italy, would lead to the isolation of 
France and, indirectly, to the 
strengthening of Germany. Lloyd 
George and Giolitti will, no doubt, try 
to meet him as far as they may ex- 
pect that public opinion in their coun- 
tries will let them go, but it is still 
a far cry from the end of their tether 
to where Briand beckons to them. 
And if he should remain alone so far 
ahead he may well ask himself 
whether the safety which he justly 
demands for France is not better se- 
cured by his retreat to their middle 
position than by obstinately sticking 
to his isolated outpost. 

Fortunately, Briand is the kind of 
man who will bravely face that ques- 
tion and, if he sees himself forced to 
answer it in the affirmative, dare to 
act accordingly. Poincaré has com- 
mitted himself in his writings to a 
relentless enforcement of the treaty 
which his prestige can not afford to 
reconsider or disavow. But Briand’s 
commitments do not go beyond his 
undertaking to bring the conduct of 
foreign affairs into line with the 
wishes of the Chamber. If he can not 
satisfy these to the full without 
breaking with England and Italy, his 
authority and persuasive eloquence 
may be trusted to reduce the extrem- 
ists in the Chamber to a more sober 
mood. Their want of confidence in 
his weak predecessor is not irrecon- 
cilable with their faith in the strong 
man’s plea for moderation. 
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The Fly on the 
Chariot Wheel 


F the war had been a series of 

sham battles instead of the deadly 
affair it was, it might have been 
hailed as the most satisfactory of 
out-door sports. The various par- 
ties to the quarrel would have come 
out of it, as they have apparently 
come out of the real war, each con- 
vinced that he, and only he, was right. 
There is much to be said for a sport 
which should offer to all involved in 
it the glow of the hardest sort of ex- 
ercise and at the same time the 
knowledge that all of them were vic- 
torious. 

It is not so much the nations that 
we are thinking of—though Ger- 
many’s unrepentant attitude enforces 
the point—as sundry groups that 
continue to preach their nostrums 
just as though these had not yet been 
exposed. Consider the pacifist. It 
might be supposed that after a war 
in which the attempt to overthrow 
civilization was almost successful, he 
would feel somewhat abashed. Quite 
the contrary. He will tell you for 
fifteen cents, and every week for five 
dollars, what a mess the war has 
made of things. Civilization saved! 
Why, in the spring of 1914, except 
for the monstrous talk of war, peace 
was on earth, peasants were tilling 
the fields; there was laughter and 
children’s prattle. The war is over, 
and behold the awful spectacle which 
confronts us! He is not interested 
to imagine what our condition would 
be at present if Prussianized Ger- 
many had been permitted to have her 
way. 

Such reasoning would easily defeat 
itself if put thus baldly. But the 
pacifist plans his attack better. 
Though apostate from Mars, he is an 
authority on what wars should bring 
to pass; though usually an agnostic, 
religion is much on his tongue; a 
confirmed internationalist, and, in 
fact, eager for the one big union, he 
is yet expert in self-determination. 
Hence he presents a complex which it 
is no child’s play to solve. Ask 
him for a generalized statement of 
his desires, and he will tell you that 


before peace will come to dwell on 
the earth there must be a brotherhood 
of man in which the plain people shall 
rule. His recipe is handy: Disarm, 
break down all trade barriers, trust 
to the best impulses of nations, and 
treat all peoples without exception 
alike. The pacifist is not satisfied 
with the march of civilization; presto 
change is his motto. Being a dog- 
matist, he naturally gets the repu- 
tation of being a red-hot critic of 
things as they are, and therefore 
something of a sensationalist. Is 
it any wonder that in these unsettled 
times, when misgivings and fears be- 
set even the staunchest, the pacifist, 
stalking abroad in his numerous dis- 
guises, can make a big noise and often 
get a hearing? 

The pacifist, starting from his 
special position of opposition to war 
at any price, meets half-way another 
group who, obsessed by a new brand 
of economics, can still make the 
world come right in spite of the aw- 
ful débacle in the only country in 
which that brand has been tried— 
Russia. Before the war “industrial 
democracy”—the supplanting of po- 
litical control by industrial control of 
government—was to be the sovereign 
remedy; after the war it is still that 
thing. But here again its advocates 
are canny. They do not come out 
frankly and say, “We are for Bol- 
shevism,” though they are always 
tender of it. They do not even say, 
what might consistently be said, that 
the test of Bolshevism has not been 
fair, that expecting it under present 
conditions to succeed is like hoping 
for an expert operation by a jack- 
knife on a badly mangled victim 
found by the roadside. They seek 
the sympathy of the tender-hearted 
by pleading the right of workers to 
say how they shall be governed. This 
is their hour. With the fight on be- 
tween the open and the closed shop, 
they can come forward as experts 
who have studied the plight of labor 
the world over and who have even 
thought out the workings of a grand 
international control by these same 
plain people—the very ones the paci- 
fist has ever on his lips. Far from 
being discredited by Lenin’s régime, 
they can agitate for recognition of 


it as a very instructive experiment, 
and so guard themselves that they 
appear to the unthinking to be merely 
championing, upon the broadest of 
general grounds, the cause of right- 
eousness. 

What’s wrong with the world? 
Well, one great wrong is that too 
many people are willing to hear the 
name of the “plain people” taken in 
vain. When the two groups referred 
to use that term they quite certainly 
mean organized labor; the one be- 
cause those organizations furnish a 
convenient nucleus out of which it 
hopes to see develop its cherished 
brotherhood of. man; the other 
because organized labor provides a 
beginning for industrial control of 
government. 

We are not hitting out at organized 
labor, but merely insisting that terms 
should be defined. One reason why 
the world is agog is because persons 
who are old enough to be intelligent 
are mushy with false sentiment. But 
the fact that nostrums which recent 
experience has riddled can usurp the 
place of wisdom is a symptom that 
people who should know better are 
willing to take a long shot rather 
than buckle down to the job of think- 
ing things through. With such per- 
sons the fly on the chariot wheel ver- 
ily raises much dust. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 14.] 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: It is thought that the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff Bill, itself sufficiently 
fantastic, will leave committee and go 
before the Senate dragging a fantastic 
train of measures no kin to it. Our legis- 
lative system is in some respects so colos- 
sally ridiculous, that laughter ceases; the 
absurdity dumbs by its sublimity. 

Mr. Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, bids us be of good hope. The 
worst is past; clear water and Etesian 
gales ahead. 

The Oil Problem threatens to embroil 
large part of the world. Its discussion 
has developed even more ignorance and 
propagandist mendacity than world- 
problems usually do. It looks as though, 
as a result of our insane passion for “ex- 
ploiting” Nature, we shall have to fall 
back before long on sails, oars, horses, 
and bicycles. We, for our part, sincerely 
hope so. 

We seem to remember, among what 
Mr. Aldrich called the “post-humorous” 
poems of Lowell, a merry ditty with the 
refrain, “I am an infant industry.” It 
should be separately printed and dis- 
tributed to members of Congress. 

The Johnson Immigration Bill is hav- 
ing a hard time before committee in the 
Senate. The American Federation of 
Labor would keep ’em all out. The farm- 
ers, suffering from a shortage of labor, 
would bring ’em in. The Tampa cigar- 
makers can not do without Cubans. The 
southern border states must have Mexi- 
eans. Doubtless Mr. Madison Grant 
would admit none but Nordics. Those 
who think the type of Aristotle or St. 
Paul the peer of that of Hengist or Rollo, 
would welcome the dark-whites. And so 
on, and so on. Apparently some compro- 
mise measure will be finally adopted, by 
which immigrants will be carefully se- 
lected, possibly with codperation of for- 
eign governments. Doubtless an exces- 
sively alarmist note has been struck by 
some of the supporters of the Johnson 
bill. The number of immigrants who can 
come in is limited by the amount of avail- 
able shipping. We ourselves would like 
to put our navy and merchant marine at 
the service of the eight million Germans 
who, we have been told, want to go some- 
where. Why not hither? They are 
(more or less) Nordics, and that would 
please Mr. Madison Grant; they are anti- 
prohibitionists, and that would please us. 

No longer will an American repre- 
sentative attend the sessions of the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors. Reduction of our 
army on the Rhine to 8,000 has been 
ordered. 

No clear statement of the issues in- 


volved in the dispute on the disposition 
to be made of the German cables, has 
been vouchsafed the world; one should be. 

Mr. Hoover observed the other day, 
and we recommend the observation: “We 
have in our warehouses and on our farms 
to-day eighteen months’ food supply for 
the entire American people. If there is 
any hunger or any cold in the United 
States, it is due to the foolish functioning 
of our social, our economic, or our politi- 
cal system.” Precisely so. 

The A. F. of L. is urging a union man 
for Secretary of Labor. The Secretary 
of Labor should be an ultimate consumer 
whose motto is: “A plague o’ both your 
houses.” A pity we could not have some 
one from Mars; for absolute impartiality 
is needed, and something above our 
planetary intelligence. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Lord Rothermere 
says that the day of the “capital ship” 
is over, and that no naval programme can 
give any nation assurance of naval 
supremacy. A sudden innovation may 
spoil all. Lord Rothermere is probably 
right. 

The cost of a battleship is, we under- 
stand, about forty million dollars. A sea- 
fight is, to be sure, a thing of supreme, 
though terrible beauty, and lacks most 
of the sordidness of land-warfare; but, 
even so, it is hardly worth the price. 


FRANCE: The recent elections to 
fill one-third of the seats in the Senate 
resulted in gains for the Centre, losses 
for the Right and still more for the Left. 
The results signified, if they signified 
anything in particular, continued ap- 
proval of the bloc national, but not, as 
some thought, approval of M. Leygues. 
For on the 12th the Leygues Government 
was badly defeated on a vote of confi- 
dence. It of course resigned. The new 
Premier, M. Briand, is expected to take 
a strong line on disarmament and repara- 
tions. 

The conference of the Allied Premiers 
on January 19th promises to be one of 
the most important conferences in the 
world’s history. 

M. Clemenceau has bagged two tigers. 
O horrid fratricide! 

A French court has ordered dissolu- 
tion of the General Confederation of 
Labor on the ground of its political ac- 
tivities, which are contrary to law. Here 
is a pretty nest of hornets! 


GERMANY: German industrial con- 
cerns are announcing huge dividends. 

It is said that genuine Liberal senti- 
ment in Germany (if there be such a 
thing) would not be averse to occupa- 
tion by France of Munich, and oblitera- 
tion of the Einwohnerwehr and the 
Orgesch. 


We welcome the report of foundation 
in Germany of a Republican League, to 
combat monarchist tendencies and propa- 
ganda, to “enlighten German youth on 
the causes of the Empire’s collapse, and 
to propagate the conviction that Ger- 
many’s resuscitation is possible solely 
on the basis of a republican form of gov- 
ernment.” That is the right idea. We 
hope the movement is genuine and cour- 
ageous. If so, more power to it! 

The Germans have devised important 
U-boat improvements. The latest-type 
U-boat has protection against depth- 
bombs, and can fire torpedos from any 
position. It has a cruising radius of 20,- 
000 miles, and a very respectable surface 
speed. At the same time we hear of 
French experiments on a gun which is to 
range 200 miles, and of a marvelous new 
American machine gun. The war just 
ended was a rather harmless little bicker 
compared to what the next war will be. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: There 
is a report that the Kemalists have been 
attacking the Greeks with great violence 
and success. Another report shows the 
Greeks attacking, the Turks on the run. 


INDIA: Gandhi, the leader of the 
Indian boycott, is a man to be reckoned 
with. For he is regarded as a mahatma 
—that is, a kind of saint; and, what is 
more, he so regards himself, and really 
and truly acts “according.” In India 
a saint is more important than is a ring 
champion or a movie actor in this coun- 
try. There is no limit to the harm this 
Gandhi might do, by very reason of his 
nobility of character, which in turn is 
the product of self-delusion. After all, 
British rule is probably only an ephem- 
eral incident in the secular mystery of 
India. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Moscow recently 
proposed to Rumania a conference to dis- 
cuss the Bessarabian question. Rumania 
replied that there is no Bessarabian ques- 
tion; it is settled. Rumania has pro- 
tested against considerable concentra- 
tions of Red troops on the Dniester. 

Petty artists and prying tourists are 
overrunning Tahiti. The privacy of the 
remotest Paumotus is threatened. There 
is no hope for him who would enjoy peace 
and unmolested walks except in the pros- 
pect of another Glacial Period. May it 
come soon! 

The Austrian Government announces 
that it can no longer carry on. It is 
ready to turn over to the League, to the 
United States, to anybody who will take 
the concern and make it go. 

In Montenegro the priests were re- 
cently (perhaps they still are) on strike, 
and one could neither be baptized nor 
wed. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Austrian Collapse 


NEVITABLE as it has for some time 
appeared, there is something very 
pathetic in the collapse of Austria. 
Vienna has meant a great deal to the 
world for a very long time. It repre- 
sented much that was fine in music, in 
art, and in science. Many an American 
musician and painter and doctor of medi- 
cine stands high in his profession largely 
because of his years of study in the beau- 
tiful capital of Central Europe. Vienna 
has had its great scientists and artists of 
German blood and speech, but they have 
been without the assertiveness and vul- 
garity of their kindred of the north. 
Germany has had its great musicians, 
but how many of them have found finer 
expression in Vienna than in Ber- 
lin! It is these obvious things that have 
impressed the world, which has always 
pretty much ignored the fact, so 
drummed into us of late—a little too 
much perhaps—that Austria was morally 
and materially rotten at the core. After 
all, the obvious things are as true as the 
hidden things, and the world still needs 
that for which Vienna superficially stood, 
unless, of course, the return to the primi- 
tive is progress. Sweetness and light, 
even if they are only the sweetness of 
song and the light of gay boulevards, are 
more health-giving than fear and dark- 
ness. The velvet glove over the iron 
hand of the Hapsburg is preferable to 
the harsh and unprotected iron hand of 
Trotsky. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, they 
tell us, was deeply in debt; it oppressed 
the subject races, of whom there were 
legion; it began the war for selfish profit, 
backed by its sterner and stronger neigh- 
bor to the north. But there were many 
who asserted, in spite of all this, that 
the Empire was an economic necessity in 
Europe. Perhaps they were right; per- 
haps only partly right. The Empire has 
been split into bits, and time will show 
whether the parts can be self-sustaining 
organisms. Certain it is that there are 
just as many subject peoples as before 
and that they are being just as much 
oppressed. The only difference is that 
the oppressors and the oppressed have, to 
a large extent, changed places. This 
may be historic justice, but absolute jus- 
tice will not be satisfied by the present 
arrangement. 

Austria itself, one of the fledglings 
hatched at St. Germain, was puny at 
birth, had all the vices of old age, and 
has been shriveling ever since for lack 
of nourishment. Its parents, the build- 
ers of the Treaty, have considered it a 
nuisance from the beginning, partly be- 
cause they were ashamed of it, and, in- 
stead of nourishing it, have debated how 
best to take away what little nourish- 
ment it has. Its fellow nestlings, the rim 


of the nest being taken as the rim of the 
old Empire, have pecked at it and worried 
it, and have seized in their turn what- 
ever they thought they could get of 
its meagre possessions. The puny fledg- 
ling has not even been fair to itself. It 
has not energetically defended itself, 
but from the first adopted the theory that 
the idealistic charter of its existence 
must mean that it would be treated on all 
sides with brotherly love and that it 
would be fed by the ravens. Now its 
little life seems to be flickering out. 
This absurd metaphor really portrays 
the plight of Austria—as Chesterton 
would say, just because it is so absurd. 
The treaty-makers of Paris were in- 
clined to overlook facts in their eager- 
ness to put ideal principles into effect 
and at the same time to secure all the 
loot possible. When it came to carving 
up the Austro-Hungarian Empire their 
task was the most difficult possible, but 
it is not easy to agree with Professor 
Lord in his conclusions in “Some Prob- 
lems of the Peace Conference” that the 
task was accomplished just about as well 
as it could have been. He does not say 
that the Council of Five ignored, if 
President Wilson indeed ever saw, some 
of the most vigorous remonstrances made 
by the American experts. In this partic- 
ular work the Great Powers, with the 
exception of Italy, were not seeking ter- 
ritorial gains; but Italy pushed her 
claims as France had never dared to 
push hers when the German Treaty was 
under discussion, and even Italy might 
have learned how to beg more effectively 
by noting the methods of Serbia and 
Czechoslovakia. Rumania, fortunately, 
did not see her way clear to claiming 
part of Austria. So the Peace Confer- 
ence gave bits to Italy—nobody except 
Italian chauvinists asserts that Italy had 
any right to demand South Tyrol— 
meaning to compensate Austria in the 
north, and then gave the compensation 
and a little more to Czechoslovakia, 
meaning to compensate Austria in the 
south; but there, of course, the claims 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes had to be satisfied. So, since 
Hungary had no delegate in Paris to pro- 
test on the spot, a part of West Hungary 
was turned over to Austria as the most 
convenient compensation. But the Hun- 
garian Treaty has not yet gone into ef- 
fect and nobody knows when the Hun- 
garians will relinquish the territory, if 
ever, especially since the inhabitants 
probably prefer to remain Hungarian. 
Having thus compensated every one else 
at the expense of Austria, and having 
produced a state which must be economi- 
cally impotent, at least until after years 
of support and tutelage, the Peace Con- 
ference imposed large indemnities, made 


certain that Austria could not save her- 
self by joining Germany, sent control 
commissions to live in Vienna at the ex- 
pense of the Austrian Government, and 
turned to the consideration of other 
more interesting matters. 

From that day Austria has been a 
beggar among the nations. Her people 
have been kept alive by foreign charity, 
but nothing has been accomplished along 
constructive lines. The Austrians have 
been supported, not helped to support 
themselves. And in spite of the protesta- 
tions of Czechs and Jugoslavs there has 
been in these countries steady opposition 
to the real assistance that would result 
from the resumption of normal trade 
relations. The uncompromising national- 
ism of the new states can not be compre- 
hended by any one who has not been on 
the spot. It is exhibited not only in the 
conduct of internal affairs but in that of 
external relations. A man asked me one 
day when I had just crossed a border 
how the food situation was over the line. 
I told him that it was desperate, that the 
people were practically starving. He 
smiled and said grimly, “We farmers 
are losing a lot this year because there 
is no way to export our crops, and as they 
can not all be eaten here the rest is rot- 
ting.” “Why not send them across the 
river?” “Oh, no,” he declared, “that 
would not be right.” This is character- 
istic. These people would rather hurt 
themselves than help themselves and at 
the same time assist their neighbors. 
On the Danube great iron barges in large 
numbers are moored to the Czech, 
Serbian, and Rumanian banks, rusting 
and idle because the final allocation of 
the Danube shipping has not been made, 
and the several nations fear that once 
the barges are out of their possession the 
commission may allot them to someone 
else. They are unwilling to have the 
question of rightful ownership discussed 
by an impartial tribunal. Yet they are 
getting no good out of the barges them- 
selves and their release would increase 
the river traffic five-fold to the benefit 
of all. The following quotations from a 
speech made recently in Vienna by Ad- 
miral Troubridge, President of the In- 
ternational Commission of the Danube, 
sums up the situation. “It appears to 
me that this” [the resumption of nor- 
mal economic relations between the 
Danubian states] “is the greatest duty 
that falls to-day to the statesmen of 
Europe, and especially to the statesmen 
of the riverain states. I have personally 
the advantage of visiting in the course 
of my duties all the Danubian countries 
from Ulm to Galatz. Here is a super- 
fluity of food. There are people starv- 
ing for want of it. Here is coal and wood 
in abundance. There are factories idle 
and children crying for warmth. Here 
are petrol and other oils. There are 
great agricultural and other provinces 
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failing to produce for want of these 
necessary products.... After the violent 
upheavals in Europe that have resulted 
from the disastrous years of war every 
man’s hand should be turned to putting 
straight again that which is crooked. 
... A generous and far-sighted economic 
policy by all states must ensure that the 
products of the earth and the results 
of man’s industry are not withheld from 
the teeming multitudes to whom they are 
a vital necessity, whatever may be their 
nationality.” The Peace Conference, in 
splitting the Empire politically, might at 
least, in recognition of -its geographical 
and economic unity, have insisted on 
a friendly economic union. The crea- 
tion of such a union is now almost impos- 
sible because, during the past two years, 
intense nationalism and chauvinism have 
been allowed to flourish. This growth, 
which has become malignant, might at 
least have been retarded had no Chinese 
walls been raised between the different 
countries. The fact has been lost sight 
of that to be truly prosperous a country 
must have prosperous and happy neigh- 
bors; in its place has grown a belief that 
prosperity consists in contrast, that the 
greater the suffering across the border 
the greater the prosperity and happiness 
of the self-satisfied little country that 
looks on. The statesmen know better 
than this, but they have not the courage 
to tell their people so. Austria is the 
first to go under merely because Austria 
was from the first the weakest. 

But in laying the major blame for Aus- 
tria’s collapse on her neighbors it would 
be unfair to suggest that the Austrians 
themselves are blameless. Since the fall 
of the Empire the racial strife has been 
localized, so to speak, in bitter party 
strife. Individual Austrians have worked 
for party advantage, not for national 
aims. They have contented themselves 
with pointing out the perfectly obvious 
fact that they are ruined and practically 
bankrupt and have taken the position 
that those who created the situation must 
remedy it. They have not even assisted 
the Reparation Commission by making 
suggestions as to improvement; they 
have merely criticized the suggestions 
made to them. They have not honestly 
tried to cut down the national expenses. 
The Socialist Government, on the con- 
trary, added more names to the already 
padded payroll. The country has been 
governed by facile speakers, like Dr. 
Renner, who never really did anything, 
but only talked about what they were 
going to do. The Government has ex- 
perimented with socialistic legislation, 
has imposed a reduction in the hours of 
work at a time when the salvation of 
the state lay in more work and still more 
work. More than once Vienna has been 
on the verge of Bolshevism and has only 
been saved by the apathy of the people 
and the firm guidance of Austria’s one 


outstanding man, Dr. Schober, police 
president. The Government has led a 
hand-to-mouth existence, living on its 
capital, selling what it could, drawing 
steadily nearer to bankruptcy. In its 
weakness it has printed tons of paper 
money, fiat money representing nothing 
tangible, until the crown has fallen from 
five to the dollar to six hundred to the 
dollar. The external purchasing power 
of the nation has vanished, but the people 
must have food and heat to live. So also 
must they have raw materials so that 
they may work to produce finished prod- 
ucts for export and thus achieve, if pos- 
sible, a new economic independence. Re- 
cently the thousands of employees of the 
Government, unable to live any longer 
on their wages, made a demand for 
higher pay. The increase would amount, 
it is said, to a billion crowns a month. 
The printing presses cannot work fast 
enough to issue this paper, but unless the 
increase is granted there will be a nation- 
wide strike, the stoppage of all food sup- 
plies and coal to the cities, chaos, and 
probably Bolshevism. Is it surprising 
that the Government has determined, as 
a last resort, to turn over the adminis- 
tration of the country to the Reparation 
Commission? Rather than be surprised 
we should be thankful that Austria has 
recently elected a Government which has 
the courage to commit political suicide 
in order to give the country a chance to 
save its life. The Christian Socialists at 
present in power may not be better men 
than their Social Democratic predeces- 
sors, but they are more _ intelligent. 
Hainisch, elected President only a few 
days ago, is not a politician but an econ- 
omist of repute, the most progressive 
landowner and farmer of the state. Had 
party politics been laid aside and a man 
like Hainisch been given power a year 
ago, the collapse might have been pre- 
vented. As it is he chooses to surrender 
to the Reparation Commission rather 
than to the communists. 

What the Reparation Commission can 
accomplish if they actually assume the 
government of the country is an open 
question, but the fact that they are in 
control will almost certainly prevent war. 
If Vienna should fall into the hands of 
the Bolshevists it appears inevitable that 
Czechs and Hungarians would race for the 
city and, strange as it may seem, they 
have only about thirty miles to go. Both 
would be acting honestly, at least in their 
own opinion, for the purpose of self- 
preservation, but the common advance 
would certainly lead to war between the 
two. In this war Jugoslavia would join 
because of its treaty with Czechoslovakia, 
and if this occurred Rumania would 
shortly be on the road to Budapest once 
more. No one would want to be left out 
if the prospect of looting was good. With 
four nations involved it would be unsafe 
to predict that the fighting could be 
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localized. A supreme disaster such as 
this would be unthinkable if Austria 
were governed by an international com- 
mission. Czech and Magyar alike would 
hesitate to attack a Government that rep- 
resented the Allies. 

Granted that this international con- 
trol of Austria becomes a fact, it is well 
to consider what assets the administra- 
tors will have to balance the obstacles 
against which they must contend. Austria 
has as immediately available assets a 
certain amount of excellent agricultural 
land which can easily be brought to a 
greater productive capacity than at 
present; it has some valuable timber; it 
has an admirable railroad system the 
continued efficiency of which is of prime 
importance to the surrounding states; it 
has superb collections of art, which 
should, however, be kept intact if possi- 
ble; it has certain important and lucra- 
tive government monopolies; there are, 
of course, the revenues from customs and 
taxation; most important of all, perhaps, 
it has an intelligent and industrious pop- 
ulation, among whom are many of the 
most efficient trained workmen in the 
world. In addition to these present assets 
there are enormous potential possibilities 
in the utilization of water power, the 
development of which would relieve the 
immense annual drain on resources neces- 
sitated by the purchase of coal; the coun- 
try might well be developed as a tourist 
resort, its natural features making it a 
close rival of Switzerland. 

These immediately available assets 
would have to be taken first of all as a 
basis of credit for a loan to be expended 
in the importation of raw materials. This 
might well be treated as a revolving fund, 
rapidly turned over and diminishing as 
the value of the exported finished goods 
exceeded that of the imported materials. 
The immediate assets would also have to 
be the basis of credit for a long-time loan 
to be used in the development of Austria’s 
potential assets, a slow process, but one 
which must be undertaken if the state is 
to be made permanently self-supporting. 
It stands to reason that an international 
commission, its members working under 
the supervision of the various national 
Governments, would have more chance of 
obtaining such a loan than would a sus- 
pected and none too stable Austrian Gov- 
ernment. The international commission 
would also, as a matter of course, pro- 
ceed rapidly in the liquidation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, in order that 
the exact financial situation of the coun- 
try might be known. Being itself respon- 
sible it would deal more firmly with the 
demands and also with the obligations of 
the various “Succession States” than is 
the case where it merely stands as ar- 
biter. This international administration 
would probably give more confidence to 
the Austrians themselves. It would not 
pay more money to the state employees 
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but it would be able to give them more 
food and heat at reasonable prices. It 
could promptly stop the printing presses 
and arrest the downward plunge in the 
value of the crown. It could tax the 
newly rich and force them to do their 
share in the work of national salvage. 
For, strange as it may seem, there are 
rich people in Vienna; war millionaires, 
who cynically lavish their money on 
luxuries without thought of obligation to 
their fellow citizens, from whom their 
wealth is drawn, or of obligation to the 
state. Such a commission, in a word, 
could introduce a strictly business admin- 
istration. 

An international government of Aus- 
tria could only be temporary. It does not 
answer the question of Austria’s future. 
What can this be? There seem to be 
two options possible. One is the 
abrogation of the clause in the German 
and Austrian treaties which prohibits 
the union of Austria with Germany. 
There are many, especially in America, 
who refuse to see any other solution than 
this, yet there are grave and weighty 
arguments against it. Austria, as a 
whole, looks to this union only as a means 
of self-preservation. It is honestly urged 
in Austria by two groups only; by the 
Radical Socialists, who know that the 
country is normally conservative and be- 
lieve that the chances of perpetuating a 
socialist régime are greater if the form of 
government is dictated from Berlin (the 
ardor of this group has noticeably cooled 
since the trend to the right in Germany) ; 
and the Pan-Germans, restricted in num- 
ber and not generally Austrian by tradi- 
tion, who see in the union an oppor- 
tunity to push the old idea of Germanic 
domination in Europe. The Czechs and 
the Jugoslavs are apathetic. Rather than 
help Austria themselves they are willing 
to have Germany assume the burden. 
But in this they are very short-sighted. 
If Austria becomes a part of Germany, 
Hungary will inevitably form a close alli- 
ance with its one powerful neighbor. 
Then Czechoslovakia will be surrounded 
and can so easily be strangled economi- 
cally that its political independence will 
be a fiction. Jugoslavia will have one 
rival instead of several, and with Italian 
rapprochement to Germany it is obvious 
that the new “friendship,” born of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, will not long stand 
the strain of a clash of interests. The 
open road to the ASgean was always more 
a German than an Austrian aspiration. 
To give Austria to Germany, especially 
to an unrepentant Germany, would mean, 
as only the French see clearly, a surren- 
der of much that was won in the war. 

The other option is an independent 
Austria with such international guaran- 
tees of assistance as will enable it to tide 
over the critical period of the next few 
years. This would mean the turning 
back to an Austrian régime of the tech- 


nical administration of the country in 
the shortest possible time, the Repara- 
tion Commission, or whatever may take 
its place, retaining for some years, or 
until Austria’s debts should be sufficiently 
liquidated to make it solvent, very strict 
supervision of the budget. It would mean 
the giving up of any thought of repara- 
tion from the bankrupt country. It would 
include the most careful building up of 
the potential resources of the state. It 
would mean the firm establishment of Vi- 
enna as the great distributing centre of 
the region. It would mean the stopping of 
more or less indiscriminate charity, sub- 
stituting for this a comprehensive plan 
of rehabilitation, coupled with a strong 
statement to the Austrians themselves: 
“Here is your chance. If you take it 
honestly, stop quarreling among your- 
selves, work for your own salvation, we 
will stand by you. Otherwise we shall 
let you starve.” The Austrians would 
probably respond to a real opportunity, 
but even so the state will not be able to 


stand alone unless its neighbors will play 
the game. If coal must be imported from 
America instead of from Czechoslovakia, 
if wheat must continue to come from the 
Argentine instead of from Jugoslavia, 
the situation will remain economically 
impossible. Not only must the Great 
Powers help Austria themselves; they 
must insist that the Succession States do 
their share, the larger share, which will 
in the end benefit them as much as Aus- 
tria, little as they realize this truth to- 
day. The Danube barges must be set 
free, the flow of commodities resumed. 
Without this all the component parts of 
the old Empire will gradually wither 
until they meet the fate of Austria. Then, 
out of the wreck, some strong man will 
build another Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Economic necessity, in the final 
analysis, overrides all theories of race 
and language and religion, no matter how 
beautiful may be the ideals it destroys in 
the process. 
EXAMINER 


Put Yourself in France’s Place 


LEYGUES was, or was thought to 

e be, too complaisant regarding dis- 
armament and reparations; his successor, 
M. Briand, is of course one of the person- 
alities of Europe, a strong man though 
not a fire-eater, and is thought to stand 
for stern action upon disarmament and 
for a sizable reparations total. He will 
not be cajoled by Lloyd George nor 
bluffed by Dr. Simons or Hugo Stinnes. 

The reparations total must be an- 
nounced before May 1, 1921. I believe 
that the Germans rather than the French 
have of late delayed settlement of that 
total; counting on time as ally to produce 
more and more confusion and dissension 
in Allied counsels. 

If the United States north of Maryland 
and east of the Mississippi had been 
ruined by an invading enemy; if in a 
war lasting four years our casualties had 
been 3,300,000 killed, one million miss- 
ing, 7,500,000 wounded; and if, though 
we won the war, the enemy’s soil was un- 
touched, his manufacturing plants were 
intact, and he was ready to resume pro- 
duction of wealth with a population more 
than one and one-half times our own: 
then our plight would be comparable to 
that of France, and I fancy there would 
be a popular demand that the enemy 
should contribute very largely towards 
restoration of the ruined area north of 
Maryland and east of the Mississippi, 
even though such contribution should in- 
volve a good deal of discomfort to the 
enemy. And I fancy that there would be 
an equally strong popular demand that 
the enemy should be rendered absolutely 
powerless to invade us again. And I 
fancy that we should lend an incredulous 
ear to the enemy’s protests of inability 


to make such contribution. M. Briand 
has been chosen to give effect to French 
demands, the justice of which, I hope, 
has been made clearer by the above illus- 
tration. 

It should be borne in mind that there 
is not the slightest danger that the repar- 
ations total will be fixed at a figure be- 
yond German ability to pay, beyond what 
the German people, if they are as a whole 
really decent, should be willing to pay; 
the great danger is that, owing to failure 
of pledged support by Britain and Italy, 
and to failure of any evidence whatever 
of support by the United States, the fig- 
ure will be fixed far below the ability of 
the Germans to pay. 

If numerous reports are to be believed, 
German industry has made great strides 
towards recovery during the past year; 
French industry, on the other hand, has 
fallen into a condition, to put it mildly, 
of extreme dubiety. Only the certainty 
of a sizable reparations total, with ade- 
quate guarantees of payment, can change 
that dubiety to health and confidence. 
Without such justice, Germany will un- 
dubitably soon overshadow France; in 
an age dominated by money and machin- 
ery, France must inevitably sink to an 
inferior position. In the contest begin- 
ning afresh (for life will always be a 
contest), Germany will start with every 
unfair advantage; France can not pos- 
sibly pick up the handicap. The pacifist, 
the mushy sentimentalist, the labor lead- 
ers (who have misguided the brains of 
the kindly masses), the Germans, the 
pro-Germans, and certain selfish com- 
mercial interests have obscured the” 
truth; have tried to persuade the world 
that Germany is quite unable to make an 
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important contribution towards repair of 
the injuries to France. 

There is a singular pathos in the invi- 
tation by the French to our Government 
to send an American representative to 
the meeting of the Premiers on January 
19. The President, of course, could not 
accept. Fact of ineffable absurdity, fact 
which argues infinite stupidity, infinite 
awkwardness in our political system! The 
fate of the Dodo points a moral we should 
prayerfully perpend. The Dodo was the 
most well-meaning of birds. It had all 
the avicular virtues; only it could not fly. 
I am willing to admit that our Govern- 
ment has “every virtue, every grace” of 
the Dodo; but apparently it can not fly. 
The Dodo became extinct because it could 
not fly. 

Another aspect of the reparations mat- 
ter, which I have never seen presented, 
occurs to me. There is no reason, to my 
mind, why the Germans should not for 
many years (forty would seem a reason- 
able limit) lead a simple, even a hard 


life. Simplest fare, but ample to sustain 
life in fullest vigor under strenuous but 
not excessive working conditions; this is 
all the Germans have a right to ask. Ifa 
discipline so severe should be imposed, 
and should be accepted by the Germans in 
the right spirit, the guilt of the war 
would be largely expiated, and the Ger- 
mans, so chastened and hardened, would 
achieve the primacy of Europe, probably 
of the world. How unfortunate for Ger- 
many, should she (by the fixing of the 
reparations total at a figure which should 
burden her but little), be defeated of an 
opportunity to recover the simple life, 
to recover those conditions which make 
for music and the other arts, to re- 
cover by noble means the primacy of 
Europe. 

Undoubtedly within the next few 
weeks efforts will be doubly redoubled to 
obscure the grand outlines of the repara- 
tions question. M. Briand, I for one 
wish you well. 

HENRY W. BUNN 


The End of a Year in Ireland 


UST about this time last year an at- 
tempt was made to assassinate Lord 
French; the ambush miscarried, and one 
of the attackers was shot dead, with the 
ring-pin of a bomb still on his finger. A 
Dublin newspaper spoke of him as having 
been killed in the attempt to commit 
murder. Next day the newspaper office 
was entered by a body of armed men, 
unmasked, who broke up the paper’s ma- 
chinery as a token of their resentment. 
The dead man was buried publicly with 
all the honors of a hero. Sinn Fein was 
then in a position to exercise terror. Now, 
the boot is on the other leg; and the 
community knows it. Just about this 
time last year a civilian walking across 
the Phoenix Park at night was shot dead 
by forces of the Crown; there was much 
excitement, a public inquiry was held. 
Now, such an occurrence would barely 
get a paragraph in the papers. The truth 
is that a year ago Sinn Fein was asking 
for war. Now, they have got it. It is 
on one side a war of ununiformed 
troops, and such a war is always the most 
dangerous and oppressive to the com- 
munity in which it passes, for every 
civilian may be fairly regarded by the 
uniformed side as a possible enemy. It 
is also of all kinds of war the most de- 
moralizing, the most full of accusations 
of treachery and consequent furious re- 
taliations. Sinn Fein asked for it and 
we have got it. In the year, Sinn Fein 
has killed off 170 odd police and 120 odd 
British soldiers. This sort of thing is 
like firing a shot gun at an elephant. It 
hurts the elephant, there is no doubt of 
that, but what about the firer of the gun? 
Still more, what about the harmless 
people who are standing by and who 


never wanted the gun to be fired? Down 
go their houses, and some of their bodies 
too, in the smash which follows. That is 
what we owe to Sinn Fein. 

I am not defending the elephant. In- 
deed, to drop metaphor, England in its 
passion has behaved worse than could 
have been expected. The license given to 
irregulars has reached such a point that 
every sane man welcomes the declaration 
of martial law, because it has been ac- 
companied by a warning from the Com- 
mander in Chief that in the area pro- 
claimed all forces of the Crown are in 
active service, and are liable to death if 
convicted of looting, of murderous at- 
tacks on civilians, and several other of- 
fenses. Before this proclamation came 
out, and after the declaration of martial 
law, there were several murderous at- 
tacks on police or troops followed by very 
brutal reprisals. Since its publication, 
several ambushes have occurred, and the 
ambushers have been roughly handled; 
but no promiscuous killings or burnings 
followed. It is to be hoped that this 
régime will be rapidly extended over the 
whole of Ireland: martial law applies now 
only to four counties. 

Another very remarkable feature of 
this moment, as compared with the same 
time last year, is the fact that a Roman 
Catholic bishop has declared sentence of 
excommunication against all who take 
part in ambushes. Dr. Cohalan has acted 
late. Ambushes have been frequent dur- 
ing the whole year and his imposition of 
the penalty comes only after it had be- 
come clear that every ambush was going 
to react with ruinous consequence on the 
community where it occurred. Yet in 
fairness, one must consider how violent 


and extraordinary has been the gesture 
which this bishop felt bound to make, If 
Roman Catholicism stands for anything, 
it is uniformity of practice: yet here in 
the city and half the county of Cork men 
incur the extreme spiritual penalty 
known to their church for acts which 
throughout the rest of Ireland carry no 
such consequence—and acts which are, 
one must believe, done in the majority 
of cases with a single-minded public 
motive. 

In other words, Bishop Cohalan has un- 
dertaken to assert his view of the moral 
code against that which has gone far to 
become current in Ireland—because the 
hierarchy has refrained from the step 
to which he is driven. All through Ire- 
land, outside of Protestant Ulster, the 
public, through the verdict of juries, has 
expressed the view that killing a police- 
man is an act of legitimate war, and 
therefore not criminal. Individual bish- 
ops have, it is true, denounced these 
crimes; but their utterances did not af- 
fect either the killings or the estimate of 
the killings. Nor did the hierarchy, as a 
body, make any pronouncement on this 
issue; the fact being that certain bishops, 
more Sinn Fein than the rest, have re- 
fused to sign any general condemnation, 
and the hierarchy does not like to act ex- 
cept by unanimity. Bishop Cohalan has, 
it seems to me, determined to force the 
hand of his episcopal brethren. His ac- 
tion was at once fiercely condemned, as 
he doubtless anticipated, by Sinn Fein 
Catholics in his own diocese and in Amer- 
ica. He has answered as fiercely, point- 
ing out, what is only too plain, that the 
savage reprisals carried out by troops 
and police are the direct consequence of 
the murder campaign. Without abat- 
ing his condemnation of the reprisals he 
emphasizes the chain of cause and ef- 
fect. Murder and arson have begotten 
murder and arson, in Cork everi more 
than elsewhere; and “we are no nearer to 
the Republic,” says the bishop. 

It seems to a non-Catholic looker-on, 
that matters can not rest here. For how 
long can the discipline of Rome overlook 
the fact that what is punished with ex- 
communication in one diocese, by the 
competent spiritual authority, goes un- 
punished across the diocesan border? Bi- 
shop Cohalan’s action, and the principles 
on which he bases it, must be either chal- 
lenged or followed by his own order. A 
year ago, the church neither accepted nor 
rejected the doctrine that killings were 
justifiable, if done in the name of the 
Irish Republic. Now one bishop has de- 
clared that this doctrine is unchristian 
and has backed his declaration by a for- 
midable act. This is a new and potent 
ferment set up in the “seething pot.” It 
assists in the waking of a perception that 
war can not be only on one side. Re- 
prisals might be better endured if Ire- 
land was quite certain that the acts of 
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police and military were unprovoked out- 
rages. 

A third factor, less felt at the moment, 
but of more permanent effect, has to be 
reckoned with. A year ago, Mr. Lloyd 
George had indicated to Parliament the 
Government’s determination to introduce 
and pass a new Home Rule Bill—and its 
lines had been sketched before Christmas. 
There was immediately an outcry, which 
has continued throughout the year, as- 
severating that the proposed Bill was 
never meant to become law: that it was 
at the most a plan to repeal the existing 
Home Rule act—which nobody professes 
to want, yet which every Nationalist rec- 
ognizes as a pledge of self-government. 
Now, after a year, the Bill has become 
law, establishing self-government over 
the whole of Ireland, but on dual basis, 
and it is quite clear that this is a good 
deal more than eye-wash. Ulster means 
to work the Act. A year ago, six months 
ago, Sinn Fein was positive that they 
could make government by a Belfast Par- 
liament impossible in great parts of Ul- 
ster. 

But they have been confident so often 
and so uniformly mistaken, that I ques- 
tion whether their most ardent adherents 
do not feel some doubt. Opinion in Dub- 
lin seems to accept the fact that Ulster 
will carry on. Dublin is equally con- 
vinced that the rest of Ireland will prefer 
to be governed as a Crown Colony than 
to accept what is called the insult of this 
new measure. Yet a good many of the 
same persons were equally certain that 
the Irish raidjwaymen would never con- 
sent to run trains carrying troops and 
munitions. After a struggle of six 
months, in which considerable suffering 
has been borne by many railway workers, 
and much inconvenience and loss inflicted 
on Ireland at large, the railwaymen have 
given in. They claim by their surrender 
to have defeated England’s deep-laid plot 
for starving Ireland to death. Probably 
in another year or two by a similar pro- 
cess it will be reasoned that Ireland, in 
accepting the Act which was passed this 
week, is defeating England’s attempt to 
retain Ireland forever in a position of 
abject servitude. 

In my opinion, it would be much better 
for Ireland to accept the Act now, and, 
as a first step, to realize what powers of 
self-government it confers and what limi- 
tations it imposes. Probably very few 
people in America know anything about 
this. But the percentage of blank ignor- 
ance concerning the proposal can not be 
higher anywhere than among the popula- 
tion of Ireland itself. It was the fashion 
to kick aside the condemned Bill without 
so much as a glance at it. That process 
has been carried so far that even those 
who have a sneaking sense that any form 
of self-government is preferable to going 
on as we are still do not think it feasible 
to take what is offered. “The country 


would never stand it.” “The country” 
in my opinion is mainly made up of per- 
sons who individually hold views which 
collectively they repudiate. This is prob- 
ably true of all countries that have been 
too long in a state of revolution. 

What, after all, does the Act offer? 
Self-government for all Ireland by Irish- 
men. Ireland can legislate upon any sub- 
ject except questions relating to the 
Crown, peace and war, navy and army, 
foreign affairs: these are the real limi- 
tations on the legislative power; sub- 
marine cables, wireless, aerial navigation, 
and lighthouses are only an extension of 
the military and naval reservation; coin- 
age, trade marks, and patents are matters 
imposed really by public convenience. 
The essence of the thing is that there 
shall be one Crown, one military control, 
one control of foreign policy. Frankly, 
I have known very few people in Ireland 
who really were unwilling to leave all 
these matters to the Imperial Parliament. 
The real restriction of power which will 
be felt is in the taxing authority. Right 
of fixing and collecting customs, excise, 
income tax, and excess profits duty is re- 
tained to the Imperial Parliament. This 
covers about five-sixths of Irish revenue. 
It follows that Ireland can not have a 
separate commercial policy of her own: 
can not put up a tariff against British 
goods nor make a special customs treaty 
of her own with Germany or France. 
I think this is all wrong. Such national 
Parliament should be the sole taxing- 
authority in its own boundaries. I be- 
lieve that we could by different action 
while the Bill was passing have secured 
complete financial control as the price of 
peace. But the day for that is past, and 
is not likely to come again till a united 
Ireland demands it. 

And of course this Act does not unite 
Ireland. It is said to divide it. In re- 
ality it conforms to an existing division, 
which Sinn Fein has deepened and broad- 
ened out of all knowledge. The Act sets 
up two Parliaments. But its whole 
framework points from partition to 
Union. It provides machinery by which 
the two Irish Parliaments can at any 
time establish either complete unity, or 
unity of some limited kind. Once they 
desire to do this, the power is theirs. 
But neither part of Ireland can force the 
other into it. 

If, as Nationalists contend, Union is 
in the true interest of Ulster as of the 
rest of Ireland; if every business instinct 
and practical consideration points to 
Union; then assuredly Union will come, 
unless it is prevented by a sentiment so 
indomitable that Union could never be 
imposed in its despite. I for my part 
hold that one of the strongest forces 
making for Union will be the desire of 
both Parliaments to extend the area of 
their powers, and especially of their fiscal 
and financial control. 


But, dealing with things as they are, 
we have to face an act which contem- 
plates the presence throughout. all Ire- 
land of two taxing authorities—the 
Imperial authority controlling all the 
great sources of revenue, though some of 
real importance, such as_ succession 
duties, are left entirely to the Irish Par- 
liaments. The yield of these great taxes 
will be collected by Great Britain and 
from it will be paid Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to Imperial services. This is fixed 
for two years at eighteen millions: but 
the figure is nominal. There is to be a 
rebate to Ireland of the annual instal- 
ments of land purchase—about 3% mil- 
lions. This brings the tribute down to 
14% millions net. Now Ireland at pres- 
ent is paying a tribute, de facto, of 24 
millions. Irish revenue amounts, rough- 
ly, to 47 millions; expenditure in Ireland 
to 23 millions. The difference goes into 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

It follows that by accepting the Act 
Ireland stands to gain over 9 millions a 
year—a fifth of her whole revenue. If 
Ulster accepts, Ulster will begin to gain, 
or save, its share—perhaps 4 millions 
—-since Ulster contributes 46 per cent. of 
the 18 millions tribute. Southern Ire- 
Iand may at the same time, and very 
likely will, be losing five millions a year 
for the privilege of having a Crown Col- 
ony administration. That is the price of 
our dignity, of what passes for an heroic 
gesture. 

I am for a referendum—not an elec- 
tion. Before attempt is made to start a 
Parliament every elector in Southern Ire- 
land, and Northern Ireland, should be 
asked the plain question: Will you work 
the Act or have Crown Colony govern- 
ment? In my belief, Southern Ireland 
would accept what Sinn Fein is pledged 
not to contemplate. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, Christmas Eve 


Poetry 
The Visitor 


O-DAY October’s wind and sun— 
At nightfall from a tumbled west 
The leaden stormclouds downward 
pressed, 
And turned were golden wolds to dun. 
Beyond my study window blurred 
The vanguard of the winds I heard. 


I fed the fire, the curtains drew— 

I heard the rains go marching by; 
They brought to mind another sky— 
He stood as real as live men do! 
Beside my chair, within my room— 
How dark the Argonne forests loom! 


DYSART MCMULLEN 
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Correspondence 


The Labor Unions and 
the Closed Shop 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I have read with interest the letter in 
The Weekly Review for January 12 
by Mr. Draper, President of the Ameri- 
can Creosoting Company, in which he 
decries the present open shop movement 
because, while the closed shop is one of 
the “tenets” or “ideals” of the unions, 
they “are not willing to wage any general 
war” in favor of it. The open shop 
movement then is “a phantom battle 
against a phantom enemy.” Let us look 
into the matter. 

Mr. Frank Stockton, in a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Closed Shop in American 
Trade Unions,” which is one of the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, goes into the 
subject exhaustively, traces the develop- 
ment of the “campaign for the closed 
shop,” and makes it very clear that the 
closed shop was not merely an ideal, but 
that it was the object of a nation-wide, 
organized, and aggressive campaign on 
the part of the unions. Speaking of 
boasts in the union magazines that “it 
was impossible for a man or woman to 
obtain work on any job, skilled or un- 
skilled, without belonging to a labor 
organization and carrying a union card,” 
Mr. Stockton said: ‘While there was 
some exaggeration in these reports, they 
show with what enthusiasm the unions 
everywhere took up the idea of a uni- 
versal closed shop.” 

It was about this time (1903) that Mr. 
John Mitchell made the following state- 
ment in the Federationist: “With the 
rapid extension of trade unions, the 
tendency is toward growth of compulsory 
membership in them, and the time will 
doubtless come when this inclusion will 
become as general and will become as 
little of a grievance as the compulsory at- 
tendance at school. The inalienable right 
of a man to work will then be on a par 
with the inalienable right of a child to 
play truant, and the compulsion exercised 
by the trade union will be likened to that 
of a State which in the interests of so- 
ciety forces an education upon the child, 
even though the child and its parents are 
utterly and irreconcilably opposed to it.” 

Much of the same thought is behind 
the statement of Mr. J. W. Sullivan of 
the Typographical Union in the Weekly 
News Letter of the A. F. of L., October 
25, 1919. Mr. Sullivan is recognized 
as one of the authoritative spokesmen of 
organized labor. Speaking of the right 
of workers to “bargain collectively,” he 
said: “Once this foundation right is in 
good faith accepted by employers, they 
take upon themselves the obligation of 


modifying all alleged abstract rights of 
wage workers in general which are incon- 
sistent with it as a basic and encompass- 
ing principle. In accepting this right, 
they concede to an association of wage 
workers the right of its self-preservation, 
and this includes the right, when neces- 
sary to that end, to refuse to work with 
persons whose acts would tend to de- 
stroy the association.” 

That the unions have not instituted a 
nation-wide strike for the closed shop is 
easily explained by the fact that they 
have not felt themselves strongly enough 
established to do so. After all, only 
about ten per cent of the workers of the 
country are in unions, and a strike of 
that character would have absolutely no 
possibility of success. Such strikes, how- 
ever, for complete control of a particular 
industry or a locality have been very com- 
mon, as Mr. Draper must certainly know. 
Even in war time, the Carpenters’ Union 
pressed its demand for a closed shop on 
war work and a threat of a national 
strike. The cantonment work of the 
Henry Steers Company was struck over 
the closed-shop issue, and a strike of all 
cantonment work of the Government was 
threatened if the demand was not 
granted. Under such threat the work 
was unionized. 

Last summer, the port of New York 
was tied up by the Longshoremen’s strike 
and by a sympathetic strike of other 
unions. All of the unions involved were 
members of the Transportation Trades 
Council, which comprised practically all 
of the workers engaged in the handling 
of freight in the port of New York. It 
was one of the rules of this Council that 
its members would not handle any freight 
upon which any non-union labor had been 
performed or which had been handled by 
non-union men. In other words, the 
Council asserted not only a complete 
closed shop on all handling of freight in 
the port of New York, but announced its 
purpose to use its power in forcing the 
closed shop into other occupations 
by boycott and sympathetic strike. 

The rules of the Brindell Building 
Trades Council forbid its members to 
work with non-union men, and establish 
a practical closed shop in the building in- 
dustry. This condition is common in 
many other large cities of the country. 
Wherever possible the closed shop is in- 
sisted upon and long and bitter fights are 
waged to secure it. The clothing trades, 
the printers, and other trades are ex- 
amples of a closed shop obtained after 
long and bitter warfare. 

Mr. Draper mentions several nation- 
wide strikes where he says the closed 
shop was not an issue. He mentions the 
coal strike of 1902 as one of these. It is 
true that the United Mine Workers did 
not demand a closed shop in express 
terms. They did demand an agreement 
with the union “specifying the conditions 


of employment.” Mr. Stockton says, 
“This demand was interpreted both by 
the operators and by the non-union men 
as a demand for a closed shop.” These 
men made a statement to the Commission 
to this effect and said that the making of 
such an agreement would exclude them 
from employment. The Commission in 
its award treats the closed-shop issue as 
involved and expressly rules that “no 
person shall be refused employment or in 
any way discriminated against on account 
of membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization.” 

As to the recent steel strike, which he 
also mentions, I do not believe there is 
any misapprehension as to its real pur- 
pose. That it was an effort to extend the 
control of unionism over the steel indus- 
try is common knowledge, and that such 
control would inevitably involve collec- 
tive bargaining upon a closed-shop basis 
is also the common knowledge and under- 
standing of any one who knows the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.: The fact that the 
closed shop as such was not one of the 
specific demands is immaterial. The first 
trenches have to be won before the fort 
is taken, and that no form of dealing 
except that prescribed by the union 
should be permitted was evidenced in the 
demand that all “company unions” should 
be abolished. 

Mr. Draper states that the closed shop 
is a pernicious institution, but believes 
“there can really be no sincere alarm 
over its growth in the last ten years.” 
The public seems to agree with his first 
conclusion, but not with his second. One 
of the significant features of the open- 
shop movement that Mr. Draper does not 
note is that it has not been fomented or 
directed chiefly by employers, but that 
it is a spontaneous reaction on the part 
of the general public in local communities 
all over the country from coast to coast. 

One of the dangers of the moment is 
that this reaction against unionism will 
be carried too far. If this is so, it will 
in some measure be the fault of those de- 
fenders of the unions who assume that, 
because fundamentally the principle of 
organization is right, therefore the union 
can do no wrong. It were better to point 
out to the unions some of their mistakes 
and shortcomings and encourage them to 
get upon the true path of effort rather 
than to defend them under all circum- 
stances. The closed shop is a vicious 
institution because it makes possible all 
the different forms of abuse for which 
the unions are now being censured. If 
the closed shop were abandoned and col- 
lective bargaining sought by the unions 
on a basis of merit and efficiency and ser- 
vice to industry and society, they would 
have no bars to the path of progress. 

WALTER DREW 
Counsel, National Erectors’ Ass’n. 
New York, January 10 
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The Open Shop Defensive 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Your interesting editorial entitled 
“The Industrial Tug of War” in the 
December 29th number shows an earnest 
desire to treat the matter fairly as well 
as a better comprehension of the situa- 
tion than exhibited by some of the daily 
papers. 

There is one phase, however, which 
does not seem to be generally appreciated. 
It is not merely for the open shop that 
Mr. Grace was fighting, but for his own 
continuance in the New York market. 

For years the building-trades unions 
in New York City had permitted their 
men to work on buildings where open 
shop or non-union workmen were erect- 
ing steel, and the agreement between the 
unions and the builders provided that no 
sympathetic strikes could be called be- 
cause of an objection to that procedure. 

Last year, however, this was all 
changed, and a “just grievance” for a 
strike would have been the fact that any 
non-union men were working on build- 
ings with the closed-shop unions, and 
certain of the builders signed agreements 
with the old clause omitted. 

To those who knew the history this 
could mean but one thing: Just as soon 
as they could do so they were going to 
follow the action of the union carpenters 
in regard to open-shop-made trim and 
refuse to work on any building where 
open-shop or non-union men erected the 
steel, and next to refuse to permit any 
steel to be erected in New York by them 
or anyone else which was not made in a 
closed union shop. 

Mr. Grace and other steel companies 
would have the alternative of not only 
erecting the steel by closed union labor 
but of unionizing their entire shops 
where they fabricate the steel, or of 
getting out of the New York market. It 
was not an offensive against union labor 
but a defensive action to preserve their 
right to run an open shop where they 
fabricated the steel. 

H. H. RICE 

Detroit, Mich., January 5 


Wages and the Closed Shop 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The article in your issue of December 
29 entitled “The Industrial Tug of 
War,” discussing the issue of the closed 
shop, leaves the subject where it finds 
it. In view of the moral issues involved 
in the closed shop, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how anyone can be of an open 
mind about it. Assuming the existence 
of a job, there is only one reason for 
employing a man, and that is that he is 
the best man available to fill the job. 
Any other reason for employing him is 
a false one. Since this is obvious, why 
should anyone suggest that a man be 
employed because of his membership or 


non-membership in a union? As a mat- 
ter of fact, no disinterested person ever 
does suggest such a ridiculous thing; 
but disinterested minds have been con- 
fused by the intermingling of the issue 
of the closed shop and the issue of col- 
lective bargaining. E 

The principal reason for the exist- 
ence of labor unions is that the employer 
of labor is, generally speaking, so free 
from the necessity of employing any 
particular person that he does not have 
to bargain as to what he will pay for 
labor. Subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, he has only to decide what 
he thinks it necessary to pay a workman 
in order to permit the workman to live 
for a day, so that he can come back the 
next day and work some more. This 
applies also to the number of hours the 
workman must toil and the factory con- 
ditions under which he must work. Un- 
der such an economic condition there is 
no bargaining, either collective or other- 
wise. 

The existence of a union able to control 
its members and to maintain a morale 
under discouraging circumstances puts 
the workman in a position to force the 
employer to discuss the price of labor 
and to make a better offer than he would 
under other conditions. But even with 
the trade union in existence, he does not 
have to bargain with it. By delay and 
expense he can procure independent 
workmen. Even if he can not man his 
entire factory with independent work- 
men he can perhaps employ enough men 
to keep it going. The presence of inde- 
pendent workmen provides a competitive 
element in the labor market which makes 
the agreement finally reached between an 
employer and a labor union in its nature 
a real bargain. But if there be no inde- 
pendent workmen available, if the union 
is the only source of labor supply, the 
employer is just as unable to bargain 
as the workman was when there was no 
union, 

In a closed shop surrounded by closed 
shop conditions there is no bargaining, 
collective or otherwise. You pay the 
price that labor demands, or you go out 
of business. The fewer employers in a 
trade in a particular community, the bet- 
ter it is for the labor organization. If it 
can force all of the business of its trade 
into the hands of one or a small group of 
employers and make a contract with that 
employer or group, then all of its mem- 
bers, working for the same employer 
or group, will work under the same 
conditions. No one will have a 
grievance, except the man who thinks 
he is a little better than the rest and 
would like to be free to work at his 
own rate and on his own terms. He is 
a nuisance to the labor organization, but 
as a final remedy he can always be tried 
for some violation of rules, expelled and 
blacklisted from his trade. 

The science of life is the science of 


values. It is as true in the industrial 
world as in everything else. We wish 
a medium through which the employer 
of labor and a representative of labor 
can meet and determine the value of the 
services which the workman is rendering. 
To-day we have neither standards nor 
machinery for determining standards by 
which to gauge the value of services. 
All that we determine is the price which 
represents the deadlock of force between 
employers and employees. If an industry 
can not afford to pay its workmen wages 
which are sufficient to enable them to 
live decently and properly to educate 
their children it should not employ them, 
and within the near future the state 
will probably forbid such unsound em- 
ployment. 

The ability of a given industry to 
afford the workmen’s services can not 
be determined upon the profits of a 
single month or year. A _ reasonable 
period of time must be the basis for de- 
termining their value to the industry. 
Industries, like individuals, must con- 
serve their resources or divide their ex- 
traordinary profits with their employees 
as they go and as frequently and regu- 
larly as they divide with their stock- 
holders. These and many other pressing 
questions of great social consequence are 
involved in the determination of wages. 
But nothing is achieved and no advance- 
ment is secured in the industrial pros- 
perity of the country by the withholding 
of fair wages or the forcing of the pay- 
ment of exorbitant wages. Whether col- 
lective or otherwise, the wage agreement 
must represent a bargain. The exist- 
ence of trade unions tends to insure that 
the price of wages shall represent a bar- 
gain, but the closed shop, union or anti- 
union, offers no hope for a bargain. 

The closed shop says, “Deal with us 
or nobody; pay our price or go without.” 
It denies the ambitious and courageous 
workman a chance to get ahead, and it 
drives the small and independent cap- 
italist out of business. Should the closed 
shop ever settle over the country, the 
people could only engage in industry as 
wage earners or as powerful capitalists, 
able to pay the same wages to good work- 
ers and poor workers alike, with all in- 
centives to good workmanship destroyed. 
The non-industrial workers would live 
in a state of siege. 

The issue of the closed shop is upon 
us. Red-blooded men must make up 
their minds. It is the issue of tyranny 
against liberty. The right of workmen 
to concerted action in driving a wage 
bargain is not involved. That right has 
been exercised time and time again in 
open shops and exercised effectively. 

Society is interested, and it will not 
be satisfied until the price of wages rep- 
resents a value and not the deadlock of 
force. 

MuRRAY T. QUIGG 

New York, December 29 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


Tue Days Berore YESTERDAY, by Lord 
Frederic Hamilton. Doran. 





Unusually amusing book of rem- 
iniscences. 


SPENDTHRIFT Town, by “Henry Hudson, 
2nd.” Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


A novel about New York. 











ORD FREDERIC HAMILTON’S 

“The Days Before Yesterday” (Do- 
ran) is singularly delightful for its an- 
ecdotes and recollections, and deserves 
much more than the faint praise given 
it on this page a week or two ago. The 
author mentions a book of his child- 
hood—“The Fairchild Family.” “I won- 
der if anyone ever reads this book now. 
If they haven’t, they should. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairchild were, I regret to say it, 
self-righteous prigs of the deepest dye, 
whilst Lucy, Emily, and Henry their 
children were all little prodigies of pre- 
cocious piety. It was a curious ménage; 
Mr. Fairchild having no apparent means 
of livelihood, and ne recreations beyond 
perpetually reading the Bible under a 
tree in the garden. Mrs. Fairchild had 
the peculiar gift of being able to recite 
a different prayer off by heart applicable 
to every conceivable emergency; whilst 
John, their man-servant, was a real 
‘handy-man,’ for he was not only gar- 
dener, but looked after the horse and 
trap, cleaned out the pigsties, and waited 
at table. One wonders in what sequence 
he performed his various duties, but per- 
haps the Fairchilds had not sensitive 
noses. Even the possibly odoriferous 
John had a marvellous collection of texts 
at his command. It was refreshing after 
all this to learn that on one occasion all 
three of the little Fairchilds got very 
drunk, which, as the eldest of them was 
only ten, would seem to indicate that, 
in spite of their aggressive piety, they 
had their fair dose of original sin still 
left in them. I liked the book notwith- 
standing. There was plenty about eating 
and drinking; one could always skip the 
prayers, and there were three or four 
very brightly written accounts of funer- 
als in it. I was present at a ‘Fairchild’ 
dinner given some twenty years ago in 
London by Lady Buxton, wife of the 
present Governor-General of South Af- 
rica, at which every one of the guests 
had to enact one of the characters of the 
book.” 

The anecdote of the brother of Lord 
Frederic Hamilton, who as a small boy 
conceived a grudge against Queen Vic- 
toria, and so stood on his head when he 
was presented to her, is made novel by 
the fact that when he was brought back 


on another day in order to apologize he 
repeated the offence. But more typical 
of boys is the story of a custom which 
prevailed at a school which the author 
attended. 

“Some time in the summer term the 
head-boy would announce that ‘The Three 
Sundays’ had arrived and must be 
duly observed according to ancient 
custom. We all obeyed him im- 
plicitly. The first Sunday was ‘Cock-hat 
Sunday,’ the second ‘Rag Sunday,’ and 
the third (if I may be pardoned) ‘Spit- 
in-the-pew Sunday.’ On the first Sunday 
we all marched to church with our high 
hats at an extreme angle over our left 
ears; on the second Sunday every boy 
had his handkerchief trailing out of his 
pocket; on the third, I am sorry to say, 
thirty-one little boys expectorated sur- 
reptitiously but simultaneously in the 
pews, as the first words of the Litany 
were repeated. I think that we were all 
convinced that these were regularly ap- 
pointed festivals of the Church of Eng- 
land. I know that I was, and I spent 
hours hunting fruitlessly through my 
Prayer Book to find some allusion to 
them. I found Sundays after Epiphany, 
Sundays in Lent, and Sundays after 
Trinity, but not one word could I dis- 
cover, to my amazement, either about 
‘Cock-hat Sunday,’ or ‘Spit-in-the-pew 
Sunday’.” 


The Nicholsons’ parlor, in “Spendthrift 
Town” (Houghton): “A mirror with a 
morocco gilt frame filled the entire space 
between the front windows, as it did at 
one time in ten thousand New York 
houses. . .” 

“In one corner, on a pedestal of onyx, 
stood a bronze bust of a young lady hold- 
ing two cherries between her lips, the 
cherries being colored to imitate nature 

. and against one wall an Eastlake 
étagére of black wood displayed various 
objects of art which the Nicholsons cher- 
ished: a mosaic of the Coliseum at Rome, 
a collection of souvenir spoons, two pho- 
tograph albums, a set of mother-of-pearl 
shells on which were painted a series of 
ideal heads, and a Swiss music-box.” 

In the dining-room, a skylight of 
brightly colored glasses had been let into 
the ceiling, so that “Claire could remem- 
ber distinctly seeing the assembled family 
decorated with a variety of colors as they 
sat at table; Jamie’s face bathed in a 
ghastly green,’a patch of scarlet running 
about over Aunt Caroline, and Edward’s 
head transformed into a purple dome.” 


A teacher, who had a small collection 
of books in her class room, was surprised 
to see, one day, the tall and ungainly 
father of one of the pupils. He came in, 
said that he liked to read, and that he 
wished that he might sit down and read 
for an hour or so. The pupils had gone, 
and there were other grown-up persons 
in the room, which was sometimes used 


in place of a reading room. The man 
said that he liked “poetry,” and so the 
teacher knew exactly what to give him. 
He had been, all his life, a cattle-man and 
cow-boy on the great plains. The teacher 
had learned, from the critics and the 
literary reviews, what these great, strong, 
virile men preferred, so she gave him a 
volume of Whitman, and turned to the 
“Song of the Broad-Axe.” 

He did not seem to make much prog- 
ress with it, and presently she saw him 
shuffling with the other books. Passing 
near him, as he sat reading, ten minutes 
later, she noticed that he had a copy of 
Tennyson. His head was bent low over 
the table, and he was perusing, appar- 
ently with the utmost delight, this: 

Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 


She’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian. 


The recent efforts of a waggish gentle- 
man to “start something” in connection 
with the sporting novels of Robert Smith 
Surtees, and especially to provoke a con- 
troversy as to the relative originality of 
Surtees and Dickens, may have pleasing 
results. At first, perhaps, it may only 
take the familiar form of complaints, in 
pained surprise, that the public library 
does not circulate these rather valuable 
and comparatively rare books. But that 
is merely the spoiled-child attitude of a 
good many Americans towards their free 
libraries. I have been wondering for a 
year or two about the causes of the re- 
awakened interest in Surtees, and the 
appearance of his books in book-shops, 
both first and second hand. I imagined, 
sub-consciously, that two friends of mine 
with Anglo-maniacal tendencies, and a 
taste for Surtees, must be promoting a 
secret propaganda for the creator of Mr. 
Jorrocks, of Mr. Facey Rumford, and the 
hounds of Handley Cross. 

But there may be a simpler explana- 
tion. One admirer of these novels, at 
any rate, who frequently expressed him- 
self about them, was the late President 
Roosevelt. We find him writing about 
1906, in re the question of his waning 
“popularity”, that “I am not a college 
freshman, nor that would-be popular fox- 
hunting hero in ‘Soapy Sponge,’ and 
therefore I am not concerned about my 
popularity. .. .” 

Sir George Trevelyan wrote the Presi- 
dent the same year (Bishop: “Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Time”), “Have you got 
‘Sponge’s Sporting Tour’?” And he re- 
plied from the White House: “Yes, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and I are both as fond as you 
are of the immortal ‘Soapy Sponge’.” 
He accepted Sir George’s offer of a new 
copy, since his had been read until it 
had tumbled to pieces. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Albert Ryder 


I 


R. FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHER- 
MAN’S monograph on Albert 
Pinkham Ryder is a very personal book.* 
Ryder was a recluse and a mystery. 
Legend had gathered about him before 
his death. It was a question of assembling 
the slender threads of fact, of locat- 
ing the widely scattered little master- 
pieces, finally of appreciating the art 
with sensitiveness and sobriety. In this 
delicate task Mr. Sherman has been suc- 
cessful. One can gallop through this 
beautifully printed quarto in a matter 
of an hour, without realizing that it rep- 
resents a seven years’ labor. Since the 
times do not permit the album which 
usually supplements the monographs is- 
sued by Mr. Sherman, plates are gener- 
ously supplied in the present volume, as 
well as a bibliography and list of paint- 
ings. It is not likely that on the side of 
fact much will be added to this book. 
Since the author has handled personally 
every detail of literary and physical 


preparation, it is surprising to what an. 


extent he has effaced himself. The method 
is quiet and almost businesslike. This 
reserve represents the author’s rever- 
ence. He declines overstatements. This 
moderation itself constitutes a literary 
quality and a distinction. In pursuing 
another and more hazardous method my- 
self, I shall merely be writing variations 
after my own fashion upon the critical 
themes announced by Mr. Sherman. Thus 
I shall hope at once to have my say and 
to get readers for an excellent book, 
which, because of the very limited im- 
pression and high cost, is likely to be 
treasured by bibliophiles rather than 
well read by art lovers. 

The external biography of Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder could be written on a visiting 
card. He was born in 1847 at New Bed- 
ford, came to New York at twenty-three, 
studied casually with William E. Mar- 
shall and, about 1873, in the school of the 
National Academy. For nearly ten years 
he lived with his parents and a prosper- 
ous elder brother, probably in semi- 
dependence. In 1880 he set up his own 
studio in the Benedick on Washington 
Square. Thereafter he had three attic 
studios, all portents of picturesque dis- 
order, in Greenwich Village. After a 
year of invalidism he died in the home 
of kindly friends at Elmhurst, L. I., in 
1917, being seventy years old. He 
lived a shy recluse, avoiding new inti- 
macies. He first exhibited at the Acad- 
emy in 1873, joined the new Society of 
American Artists in 1877, and exhibited 
with them habitually. By the merger of 
the Society with the Academy in 1902 he 

*“Albert Pinkham Ryder,” by Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman. With 1 color plate and 32 photogravures; 


225 copies privately printed by Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman. 


became an A. N. A., and was promoted to 
be an N. A. in 1906. Daniel Cottier, the 
influential decorator and picture dealer, 
took him up as early as 1876, and later 
Mr. Montross. He built up in his later 
years a small group of fervid admirers 
who assured him such modest prosperity 
as he wished and as his dilatory habits of 
production permitted. His whole creative 
period was brief, roughly from 1880, his 
thirty-third year, to about 1900. There- 
after, he did little but complete or repaint 
such designs as already existed. He made 
three brief trips abroad but was almost 
immune from influences from the older 
painters. He was a gentle owlish person, 
a good reader of a few great books, 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Chaucer, with a 
considerable gift for a wilding verse of 
his own. His domain was ever the Ivory 
Tower, and he is perhaps the purest type 
of romantic painter that America has 
produced. Naturally we must seek such 
a genius through his art. That is my 
grateful task. 
II 


Of the great Chinese painter Kao 
K’o-ming is written: “He was a lover 
of darkness and silence, he loved to roam 
about in wild country and gaze abstract- 
edly for a whole day on the beauties of 
mountain and forest. Then, when he re- 
turned home, he would remain in some 
quiet room, shut off from all thoughts 
and cares, and allow his soul to pass be- 
yond the bounds of this world.” 

This eloquent passage, quoted in Dr. 
Giles’s “Chinese Pictorial Art,” very well 
expresses the relation of observation to 
creation in Albert Ryder. He was a lover 
of the mystery of twilight and moon- 
light, but he has left no sketches from 
Nature. He roamed about and, in his 
own words, “soaked in” the scene. Of 
his 150 paintings more than half are 
landscapes or marines. Of the land- 
scapes, three only depict an actual local- 
ity. If we include sheep and cattle 
pieces among the iandscapes, that list 
rises to 50. Of little figure subjects, gen- 
erally a single woman’s figure with a 
literary suggestion, there are 33. Mythol- 
ogy and symbolism claim eleven pictures, 
and here are his masterpieces. There are 
two or three oriental scenes, one little 
composition of nudes, and one extraordi- 
nary still-life of a dead canary. Two- 
thirds of the pictures are tiny, less than 
a foot in largest dimension, the biggest 
are still small, about three feet in 
greatest measurement. Perhaps no artist 
has won such fame for so little manual 
labor, and again few pictures show such 
unremitting work of the mind. 

The little marines and landscapes can 
only be treated as a class, and as the 
preparation for the higher flights they 
should be first considered. Let me de- 
scribe the one I know best, Moonlight by 
the Sea, for the good reason that it is 
under my eye as I write. It is number 


153 in Mr. Sherman’s catalogue. The 
little oblong is exactly divided by the 
warm brown of a sand dune and the 
blue-green of an evening sea and sky. 
The dune sweeps down from the left in 
an S curve, which is extended to the 
right in a bit of level land. The land and 
the sky-sea part of the pictures are equal 
reciprocals, each having about the form 
of a rowboat rudder. Any unpleasant 
evenness in the division is immediately 
effaced by giving the vaporous sea a value 
much darker than the sky. The sea is 
worked with dry little touches of pale 
blue over a red ochre preparation. The 
warm ground comes through at the hori- 
zon, carrying in warmer tone the brown 
of the earth into both sea and sky. To- 
wards the land there is a faint yellowish 
moonpath. A level mist over the horizon 
cuts a moon at the middle. One gets in 
faint lemon yellow an aerial illusion of 
a very long building with a low dome. 
Above, the sky shades off into greenish 
blue, lightly glazed and streaked through- 
out with warm brown. All this seems to 
have gone ahead fast. It is a lovely bit 
of tonality, cold and positive in the 
glimpse of sea, warm and mysterious in 
the veiled sky. The scene gets its validity 
largely from the quality of the somber 
edge of the dune. Nothing could look 
more fumbling on near view or be really 
more skillful. It hardens where needed, 
escapes the sky, showing bits of the red- 
dish preparation, occasionally interlocks 
with the level brush strokes in the sky. 
All this means irradiation and the suf- 
ficient rounding over of the mass, and it 
lends great scale to what in actuality was 
a little motive. So far we are still, I 
think, in the first intention of the artist. 
Remained the task of enriching the some- 
what monotonous brown mass of the 
earth. 


Where the dune curves a little too 
sweetly into the water is set the sharp 
prow and bowsprit of a stranded sloop. 
The backward-raking mast supports a 
rag of silvery triangular sail, at this 
stage the brightest spot in the picture. 
We have the needed angular contrast to 
the simple curves of the design, and the 
interest is moving forward from sky to 
earth. Next a little of the very pale blue 
of the water is flicked across the foot of 
the dune in indeterminate short strokes. 
It gets some warmth from the brown and 
seems a faint, narrow band of moonlight 
stealing over the dune. At the end of 
this strip is a little fish-house facing the 
sea. It is lighter and warmer than the 
ground and a little of the blue moonlight 
comes up on its foundation. Such touches 
of light are carried sparsely out towards 
the foreground. The intention is now to 
locate the interest under the cliff, for 
two red cows at the right and a heavy 
stake at the left of the foreground, 
though boldly put in with the palette 
knife, are also subordinated. They con- 
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stitute an enrichment of the level stretch, 
but are visible only when you search for 
them. Such low visibility would be quite 
impossible in Nature. At this point the 
interest of the picture must have wavered 
between the silvery sail and the fish- 
house. 

The last touch, which made the picture, 
will have been to diminish the size of the 
sail and to paint in a new gabled house 
facing the spectator. The front glistens 
with moonlight under what seems warm 
reddish brown thatch and around a mys- 
terious dark doorway. Nothing explains 
the redness of the roof. It is simply 
chosen as the focus of all the warm values 
of the pictures. And the moonlit front, 
which becomes the brightest light and 
focus of all the lights in the picture, is 
painted in no expected color but in a 
sharp if also pale lemon yellow. The new 
fish-house is slapped in without much re- 
lation to the old one, which almost disap- 
pears behind it, and of course there could 
be no such gleam or deep red roof lines in 
a building that faced directly away from 
the moon. In short, while the great rela- 
tions all rest on observation, or rather on 
very fine memory, and the whole thing 
has the “air of drawing” which Ryder 
modestly claimed for his work, the deter- 
mining details are treated with complete 
freedom, disregarding probability and 
even possibility for some higher law of 
the picture itself. 

I need only add that the paint is 
usually mixed with varnish, the picture 
being a series of glazes. Over all, more 
varnish has been floated, which has de- 
veloped a large but handsome crackle. 
The whole thing has the material 
preciousness of an enamel or lacquer. 
And with these purely decorative pre- 
occupations so marked, it has a para- 
doxical richness of mood. Everything 
that soothes and awes one when a veiled 
moon rises at sea and the mystery 
reaches landward is expressed on the 
little eight-by-ten canvas. 


Similar qualities are in all the land- 
scapes and marines. Always the great 
simple design, always the fundamental 
contrast between a blue-green sky and a 
darker sea or earth, ever the subtle en- 
richment of the darks and the working 
of the surface into a lustrous enamel. In 
the marines the pattern of the sky often 
furnishes the chief interest, a fantastic 
sail serving merely as a contrasting ac- 
cent to the dense leaden clouds with sharp 
yellow borders where the moonlight 
comes around them. Generally the faint 
light comes out of the picture. Nearly 
without exception, the work has been re- 
painted and revised, features moved 
about and added until the final effect is 
reached. Very exceptional is such a mas- 
terpiece of simple untroubled composi- 
tion as The Wreck, owned by Mr. 
Sherman, which seems to have gone 
through by first intention. 


Many of these pictures are marred by 
deep fissures. Some have faded almost 
into irrecognizability. Ryder used var- 
nish upon varnish, as Whistler often did, 
with the same disastrous results. Re- 
touches were often made in light upon 
a dark ground which has absorbed them. 
Poorly grounded canvases or panels with- 
out a ground were too often used. I have 
seen a noble design painted on what looks 
like a small bread-board. The soft wood 
has drunk up the pigment till only a 
shadow is left. In short, Ryder disre- 
garded all technical considerations in the 
endeavor to get his pictorial effect and 
his lustrous enamel. He had to restore, 
himself, perhaps half of his paintings, 
and very few will survive our generation 
undiminished. On the whole the marines 
seem likely to stand best, having less un- 
derpainting of brown, and by a rare good 
luck the half dozen masterpieces, with 
the exception of The Flying Dutchman, 
are painted in a fashion that promises 
reasonable duration. 

While Ryder touched in the figures in 
his great compositions with great energy 
and expressiveness, his little single fig- 
ures seem to me the most negligible side 
of his work. They have their poetry 
often, as in the charming creation, Pass- 
ing Song, which was emphasized by the 
artist’s own rhymes, but they are as a 
class ignorantly done. Ryder had never 
studied the body as he had moonlit land- 
scape, and the slovenliness of the work 
goes far to detract from the value of the 
sentiment. They lack that distinguished 
“air of drawing” which his landscapes 
and marines have so markedly. Excep- 
tions are the noble descending Pegasus in 
the Worcester Museum and the two al- 
most over-sweet versions of Jesus re- 
vealed to the Magdalen. 


III 


Perhaps the greatest Ryders are The 
Flying Dutchman, The Jonah, the Race 
Track, and the Custance. Many would 
add the Siegfried. It has steely corusca- 
tions worthy of a Greco and in mere pat- 
tern is consummate; it conveys most 
energetically its sense of doom, and is 
just a little melodramatic. The Jonah 
is the best exhibition piece, marvelous in 
the way in which is carefully built up a 
boiling of great waves, superb in the re- 
lations of the laboring boat and the heav- 
ily darting great fish, most skilful in the 
way in which the mere arms and head of 
the sinking prophet dominate the pic- 
ture. One sees it all as if from a neigh- 
boring boat, shares as a participator in 
the sublimity and terror of the moment. 
Tintoretto himself could not have bet- 
tered it. Even more beautiful in its rich 
blues and lilac grays, and even more dis- 
tinctive as a composition is The Flying 
Dutchman. The mere work is simpler 
and stronger. the towering of the phan- 
tom ship above the doomed skiff magnifi- 


cently asserted, the mixing up of spectral 
sails and driving tempest clouds most ef- 
fective. It is tense and lyrical where the 
Jonah is dramatic. The sheer glory of 
the vision captures the old castaways in 
peril of death. Again much of the ef- 
fect comes from our being drawn bodily 
into the picture. We see the vision pre- 
cisely as the men in the foundering boat 
see it, sharing their dread and exhilara- 
tion. 

The Race Track Picture has a place 
apart, for we can trace its origins both 
in life and art. The occasion of this 
great symbol was the suicide of a waiter 
who used to serve Ryder in his brother’s 
hotel. The waiter had a sure tip from 
the famous Dwyer stables and put all his 
savings on Hanover. Ryder, who was in 
his confidence, tried to dissuade him. Re- 
turning to the café of the Hotel Albert 
after the race and missing the waiter, 
Ryder learned that Hanover had lost and 
that his unlucky backer had shot him- 
self. Thus the great picture of a skele- 
ton horse and rider galloping about a 
dusky and forsaken track grew simply 
out of Ryder’s shock at this tragedy of 
gambling. As he cast about for a sym- 
bol there flashed in his memory the Con- 
queror Death in Old Bruegel’s picture of 
the plague, which he had lately seen at 
the Prado. He sets the withered speed- 
ing figures of horse and rider at the turn 
of a gloomy track, and the thing becomes 
a universal symbol. Death rages in a 
dead world, his victims have been reaped, 
and still he rides and ever must. It is 
the most concentrated creation of Ryder’s 
genius, and the chief motive is directly 
borrowed from one of the most diffuse 
pictures in the world. Ryder’s genius 
lies largely in daring the obvious associa- 
tion of Death with the solitary track. It 
is the most child-like and right putting of 
two and two together. It makes the 
activities of Death, which in Old Brue- 
gel’s masterpiece were as complicated 
and interesting as that of a field-marshal, 
seem as monotonous and mechanical as 
they are sinister. It is a new note in 
macabre design. Incidentally it is in- 
structive to recall that Velasquez and 
Titian in their glories at the Prado never 
affeci-d Ryder’s art, whereas the homely 
and drastic art of Old Bruegel stuck in 
memory and lent itself perfectly to one 
of Ryder’s most personal inventions. 

Perhaps the loveliest of all the Ryders 
is the Custance. Under hesitating clouds 
—generally in Ryder clouds have deter- 
mined pattern and set—a great boat 
swings easily and discloses the pale face 
of a young girl who lies with a baby on 
her breast. The water laps and curls 
gently about the clumsy barque and is 
full of tranquil moonlight. The little 
forms in the boat, since its gunwales and 
shadowy depths form a sort of dark nim- 
bus, dominate the scene extraordinarily. 
Ryder is incomparable in the art of di- 
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recting the attention where and as he 
wants it. A benign sea and sky are pic- 
torial value for that Divine protection 
which Chaucer emphasized in “The Man 
of Law’s Tale.” One feels that the boat 

dryvynge alway, 

Som-tymé West_and som-tyme North and South 

And som-tyme Est, ful many a wery day, 
is bound for a happy port. 

If the greatest Ryders are those that 
enlist legend and human interest, their 
difference from the little landscapes and 
marines is after all merely one of degree. 
The essential poetry is ever the same, 
the difference being only that of emphasis 
or accent. Any scrap of an angry sea 
with the big winds driving indifferently 
metallic clouds and a laboring sail 
through the moonlight conveys hardly 
diminished the glamour and peril of the 
Jonah or the Flying Dutchman, while 
any one of a score of tiny nocturnes dis- 
tils the enveloping peace and high seren- 
ity of the Custance. , 


IV 


The imaginative content of Ryder’s 
painting is so direct and elemental 
that any verbal transcript becomes at 
once a hopeless competition and a sort of 
impertinence. Most of his critics have 
wisely taken refuge in analogies. Mr. 
Duncan Phillips has cited illuminatively 
the eerie quality of Coleridge in “The 
Ancient Mariner.” Less happy is the 
almost stock parallel with Monticelli and 
Blakelock, both men of tone, not of con- 
trast, and of slighter inspiration. A 
little better is the customary allegation 
of Thys Maris and George Fuller. But 
they, too, are more tonal, more subtly 
psychological, less profound and general. 
Charles DeKay has more perceptively in- 
dicated a real kinship with Millet. “Not 
by the way he paints or the subjects he 
chooses, but along more intricate chan- 
nels of resemblance, by his humble bold- 
ness, if one may be forgiven the seeming 
paradox, by his imagination, seriousness, 
and child-like temperament.” Sadakichi 
Hartmann casually recalls the marvelous 
Virgil woodcuts of William Blake. For 
me, this is the nearest shot of all, and I 
may add that a still closer affinity is 
Blake’s best pupil, the painter and etcher, 
Samuel Palmer. His was a similar in- 
tense and simple poetry, a kindred love 
of the great relations between earth and 
sky, a common desire to enrich the darks 
to the limit of lucidity, an identical 
patience and thoughtfulness, the same 
twilight preferences. Add to this the 
small scale of the work, and a generalized 
sweetness and serenity, and the parallel 
approaches completeness. Ryder may or 
may not have known the Palmers. It is 
probable that the Cottiers often showed 
them, and it would be hard to persuade 
me that Ryder did not know and study 
the lovely etchings and drawing for Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues which were published in 





1883 after Palmer’s death. Palmer’s 
letters on his own practice would form an 
excellent commentary on Ryder’s meth- 
ods. Palmer writes to his son: “Some- 
how or other, let a design be ever so 
studiously simple in the masses, it will 
fill itself as it goes on, like the weasel in 
the fable who got into the meal-tub, and 
when the pleasure begins, in attempting 
tone and mystery and intricacy, away go 
the hours at a gallop.” Again he writes 
to Hamerton of his drawings: “They take 
a long time for the very reason that I 
am longing to see them done, and know 
that the shortest and only way is to aim 
at no mechanical finish and to put only 
touches of love.” 

Compare Ryder’s sayings: “The artist 
should fear to become the slave of detail. 
He should try to express his thought and 
not the surface of it. What avails a 
storm cloud accurate in form and color 
if the storm is not therein? A daub of 
white will serve as a robe for Miranda if 
one feels the shrinking timidity of the 
young maiden as the heavens pour down 
upon her their vials of wrath. . The 
canvas I began ten years ago I shall per- 
haps complete to-day or to-morrow. It 


has been ripening under the sunlight of 
the years that come and go. It is not 
that a canvas should be worked at. It is 
a wise artist who knows when to cry 
‘halt’ in his composition, but it should 
be pondered over in his heart and worked 
out with prayer and fasting.” 

I have no desire to press unduly paral- 
lels that may be only coincidences. Yet 
nothing could be more Palmer-like than 
Ryder’s greatest landscape, that owned 
by Miss Bloodgood. The elevation of the 
feeling, with a certain elation in it, the 
harmonious organization of the clouds 
with the lights and darks of the rolling 
hills, even the accent of the tiny forms 
of men and animals could best be matched 
in Palmer’s designs for Virgil and Mil- 
ton. I need hardly add that if Palmer 
seems to me the more accomplished, 
Ryder seems to me far the greater artist. 
In pure composition, in the right adjust- 
ment of economy and richness, in the 
capacity to make completely and uner- 
ringly his precise pictorial point, no 
artist of his time excelled him, and very 
few of any time. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Book Reviews 


Dryden, a Poets’ Poet 


TuHeE Poetry oF JoHN DrypEN. By Mark Van 
Doren. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Howe. 

R. VAN DOREN’S book is the best 
comprehensive criticism of Dry- 

den that has ever been written. Its only 
rivals are the lives of Dryden by Dr. 

Johnson and Sir Walter Scott. But 

Johnson—and Scott to almost the same 

degree—shaped his judgments from a 

point of view that has now lost its value, 

that of Augustan criticism of the great 
founder of the Augustan school. After 

Scott, critics of Dryden became conde- 

scending and apologetic, striving to ac- 

count for the fame of a poet who for 
their age had little charm and who had 
become only a great historic figure. Mr. 

Van Doren, without being worshipful, 

treats Dryden not as a writer who needs 

apology, but as one potent and active, 
with a message for our own time. Other 
critics of Dryden have lingered on his 
personal character, his political views, 
and his critical opinions. But Dryden’s 
character, though genial, lacked distinc- 

tion; his political views were of no im- 

portance in themselves, and his criti- 

cism, except of definite English authors, 
was shallow and usually unoriginal. Mr. 

Van Doren treats Dryden as what he 

really was, a great master of English ex- 

pression, a man who made English verse 
produce effects such as it has never done 
for another poet. He describes not the 


whole Dryden, but the most important 


side of him. He illustrates his versatil- 
ity, his power; he explains him as a 
poets’ poet, as a man who by his supreme 
skill in language affected not only his 
direct disciples in the following century, 
but men as different from himself as 
Keats and Francis Thompson. 

Mr. Van Doren’s argument, direct and 
simple as Dryden himself at his best, may 
be stated as follows. Dryden was a man 
of quick understanding, apt at scholastic 
reasoning, fond of the “new” materialis- 
tic philosophy, and trained by school 
study of Latin writers for whom he had 
real reverence. In his own writing he 
was continually misled by “false lights,” 
so that he was prone to deal with ma- 
terial for which he was ill adapted, and 
to adorn his verse inappropriately. Lack- 
ing a truly creative imagination, he 
sought laboriously for “materials of the 
fancy,” as in “Annus Mirabilis”; lacking 
innate knowledge of human nature, he 
handled unsuccessfully, in the dramas, 
“the materials of the human passions.” 
Led astray by the favorite analogies of 
poetry with oratory, painting, and music, 
he loaded his verse with rhetorical ca- 
dences and with tinsel picturesqueness, 
and in his search for melody and har- 
mony sometimes degenerated into mere 
“monotony and glibness.” On the other 
hand, “when his material was congenial, 
and when he himself was thoroughly at 
home in his style, he was unexception- 
able.” 


Dryden was most at home when he was mak- 
ing statements. His poetry was the poetry of 
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declaration. At his best he wrote without 
figures, without transforming passion. When 
Shakespeare’s imagination was kindled his page 
thronged with images. When Donne was most 
genuinely possessed by his theme he departed 
in a passionate search for conceits. When Dry- 
den became fired he only wrote more plainly. 

His great love was the love of speaking 
fully and with finality; his favorite subjects 
being personages and books. . . . Dryden 
was above all things a literary man (p. 86, 


87) 
His genius 


supplied him with a powerful rhythmical pulse; 
it set his verse rolling and welling, leaping and 
bounding; it established the paragraph, the pas- 
sage, as his unit of metrical advance, not the 
line or the couplet; it made him a mighty 
metrist. Such was Dryden’s best manner. Dry- 
den’s best material . . lay in personalities, 
actions, ideas, art. ‘The two in conjunction 
brought forth his best poetry, occasional, jour- 
nalistic, lyric, or narrative. 136. 
Dryden the satirist, the journalist, the cele- 
brant, the reasoner in verse will continue to 
show the way to those who would deal in 
frost and iron; Dryden the manifold metri- 
cian will continue to reveal new melodies 
to those who would deal in bronze or in gold 
; Dryden lives not as one who went out 
to rear great frames of thought and feeling, or 
as one who waited within himself and caught 
fine fugitive details of sensation, but as one who 
elastically paced the limits of a dry though 
well-packed mind. He braces those who listen 
to his music; he will be found refreshing if, 
answering his own invitation, 


—— tired with following nature, you think 
t 
To seek repose in the cool shades of wit.” 
(Pp. 335, 336.) 

Interpreted with a certain common- 
sense latitude, and with one reservation, 
to be noted later, each of these assertions 
is true, but no one of them is exactly 
novel. Mr. Van Doren merely repeats 
judgments that have been uttered or im- 
plied by his predecessors. His virtue as 
a critic is that he reduces to generalized 
formulas what needs to be said of one of 
the most copious, versatile, baffling of 
English poets, and that he supports each 
statement by a rich store of illustration 
and argument. This naturally cannot be 
reproduced in a review. Admirable for 
example are his comments on Dryden’s 
use of alliteration (pp. 96, 97) and his 
analysis of that wonderful “mosaic” 
elegy “To the Memory of Mr. Oldham” 
(pp. 158-160). In details he has made 
every future editor of Dryden his debtor, 
as for instance in his quotation of pas- 
sages one or more of which must have 
given Dryden the cue for “Alexander’s 
Feast” (pp. 256-258). While he does not 
write a life of Dryden, he has emphatic- 
ally the biographical and historical point 
of view, as in his handling of Dryden’s 
prologues and epilogues and of his com- 
plimentary addresses. Always he shows 
a large, comprehensive understanding of 
Restoration literature as a whole, and 
of other literature as well. 

This does not mean that Mr. Van 
Doren is free from error. By a half- 
hour’s conning of the New English Dic- 
tionary he could have spared himself the 


following sentence: “For the effect of 
fluency and for ‘softening’ his numbers 
{in his translation of Virgil] he de- 
pended upon polysyllables; not finding a 
sufficient stock of dissyllabic adjectives in 
the language, he devised some of his 
own, as heapy, spiry, sluicy, sweepy, 
forky, fainty, spumy, barmy, beamy, 
roofy, flaggy, ropy, dauby, piny, moony, 
chinky, pory, and hugy” (p. 79). Of 
these eighteen words the Dictionary cites 
thirteen from authors earlier than Dry- 
den, who can not possibly have “devised” 
any but dauby, forky, roofy, sweepy, and 
sluicy; if he devised these five he could 
defend himself by abundant analogy. 

More important, Mr. Van Doren terms 
the search for music in verse one of Dry- 
den’s “false lights” and devotes his chap- 
ter on “the true fire” almost solely to 
Dryden’s handling of the heroic couplet. 
Yet he later devotes an excellent chap- 
ter to Dryden’s achievement as a lyric 
poet, culminating in “Alexander’s Feast.” 
Now Dryden’s lyrics depend for their ex- 
cellence not on delicacy of feeling or on 
high imagination, but almost solely on 
their varied music. 

“Alexander’s Feast”? may be inferior 
as poetry to the “Oldham;” it may even, 
as Mr. Van Doren suggests, be “immortal 
ragtime,” but at all events it is immortal. 
Incidentally, outside of the English- 
speaking world it has had better fortune 
than any other of Dryden’s poems. The 
truth is that Dryden’s passion for music 
in verse was less a “false light’ than 
any other of those named by Mr. Van 
Doren; it was rather a true light which 
Dryden followed with unequal steps. 

Finally one comes to Mr. Van Doren’s 
paradox, his assertion, in contradiction 
to Lowell, and to Matthew Arnold, who 
termed Dryden “the inaugurator of an 
age of prose and reason,” that Dryden 
was preéminently a poets’ poet: 


The influence of Arnold has been very great. 
In an age whose infinitely flexible prose has 
captured the throne of the imagination and 
promises to hold it while the language lasts, he 
has taught nine readers out of ten that Dryden 
is a prosaic poet. He is dogmatic and wrong; 
but protests are irrelevant till the whole wheel 
of fashion turns another round. 

Dryden is nothing if not a poets’ poet, which 
Lowell denied he was. He is not for philoso- 
phers, plainly, or for laymen; he does not move 
the minds of the few or the hearts of the many. 
He has tempered not spirits but pens; Lowell 
notwithstanding, he is as much as Spenser a 
poet for poets. Not only in his own genera- 
tion, or in the next, but in all that have suc- 
ceeded he has stood on the shelves of writers 
and offered the stimulus of a style that is both 
musical and stout. Poets of widely varying 
complexions have made important use of him, 
never exactly reproducing him, for that is im- 
possible even if desirable, but drawing from 
him the strength or the beauty they have seemed 
to need (p. 324). 


All this means is that Dryden’s style 
has taught lessons to other writers of 
verse, an assertion that Mr. Van Doren 
abundantly illustrates. What Arnold 
meant was that Dryden’s style tended to- 


wards qualities, “regularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance,” which are normally 
more appropriate to prose than to poetry, 
and that Dryden was not at home in the 
realms of gentle emotion, revery, imagi- 
nation. In order to make his point, 
Arnold naturally did not emphasize Dry- 
den’s versatility; elsewhere, as Mr. Van 
Doren points out, he was unfair to Dry- 
den’s odes. But in order to make his 
own paradox, Mr. Van Doren is unfair to 
Arnold’s whole position, and hardly less 
so to Dryden himself. Though Dryden 
was never a profound philosopher, in his 
own time he did move minds, perhaps 
even the minds of the few, by his power 
of reasoning in verse; by his fiery elo- 
quence he certainly moved the minds of 
the many, and by his genuine poetic 
beauty, in “All for Love” and portions of 
the narrative poems, for example, he 
touched the hearts of the many. To-day, 
when laymen are no longer excited by the 
Popish Plat, and when their hearts are 
attuned to other melodies than those of 
Dryden, he still retains an audience fit, 
though few. And by showing, more 
cogently than has ever been done before, 
how just is his claim to that audience, 
Mr. Van Doren has done a service to 
English criticism. 
G. R. NOYEs 


Germany and the French 
Revolution 


Gaers AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


Gooch. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 


HE French Revolution,” wrote Gentz 
in 1794, “is an event of such dimen- 
sions that it is hardly permissible to oc- 
cupy oneself in its terrifying presence 
with any subordinate interests, of such 
magnitude that posterity will eagerly in- 
quire how contemporaries of every coun- 
try thought and felt about it, how they 
argued and how they acted.” Those who 
are thus curious regarding Gentz himself 
and other Germans will find abundant 
and accurate material agreeably pre- 
sented in Mr. Gooch’s volume. After a 
preliminary sketch of the forces in Ger- 
many that opened the way for Revolu- 
tionary influences—the writings of Rous- 
seau, the Masonic lodges, the Illuminati, 
etc.—he studies in separate chapters the 
attitude of Kant, Schiller, Goethe, and 
other leaders, and then traces the effect 
of the Revolution upon the various Ger- 
man states. The varying feelings of 
eminent Germans at this time remind one 
almost to the point of monotony of what 
took place in England and other coun- 
tries. There was the first flush of enthu- 
siasm (“Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive”) followed by more or less complete 
disillusion. As Klopstock sings: 
Now all my dreams of happiness depart, 
And vanished is the golden light of dawn. 


The idealist in many cases turns cynic. 
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“There was a time,” wrote Gérres, “when 
I regarded men as more or less ideal, but 
these happy days of illusion are past.” 

Mr. Gooch shows an almost undue so- 
briety in generalization. Yet certain con- 
clusions stand forth clearly from the 
great mass of facts he has accumulated: 
one conclusion is that there is the very 
closest connection between the enthusi- 
asm for humanity that arose in the eigh- 
teenth century and the type of national- 
ism that runs into imperialism. “The 
progress of modern culture,” said Grill- 
parzer, “is from humanity through na- 
tionality to bestiality.” Rousseau is, 
more than any other one person, the 
father of Kultur and also of the Jacobin- 
ical democracy that, after a nationalis- 
tic phase, culminated in Napoleon and im- 
perialistic aggression. It is easy to 
follow a similar development in Ger- 
many. The notion that there is a 
radical break between the noble ideal- 
ists of the “age of humanity” and 
the imperialistic Germans of our own 
day will scarcely survive a cool scrutiny 
of the facts. Mr. Gooch’s plan does not 
require him to follow the process of 
transition beyond the nationalistic stage. 
We can trace the passage from humani- 
tarianism to nationalism in Fichte as 
well as in minor figures like F. L. Jahn, 
whose early enthusiasm for the Revolu- 
tion gradually gave way to a fiery cult 
of the Fatherland. To quote from Mr. 
Gooch: 


Jahn was present at the battle of Jena, which 
turned his hair grey, and transformed his pa- 
triotism into a flaming passion. His greatest 
work, Deutsches Volksthum, published in 1810, 
was a trumpet-call to his countrymen and a 
declaration of war against Napoleon and his 
German sycophants. He blames the use of 
French, foretells the speedy overthrow of the 
tyrant, and contends that Prussia alone can 
serve as the nucleus of a united and powerful 
Germany. “We can still be saved,” he cries, 
“but only by ourselves.” He urges physical 
training and compulsory service—the prepara- 
tion of body and mind for the coming struggle. 
In fighting France he employs the weapons of 
national self-consciousness and national pride, 
which had released the pent-up forces of a 
mighty people and had carried their conquering 
standards over Europe. 


The revolutionary idealist, Sorel, is 
plainly justified in writing: “France did 
more than conquer Europe—she con- 
verted her. Victorious even in their de- 
feat, the French won over to their ideas 
the very nations which revolted against 
their domination.” A realistic French- 
man might, however, take less satisfac- 
tion than Sorel in this achievement. One 
of the early results of the Revolution was 
a rupture between France and Austria, 
and the disappearance of the balance of 
power based on this alliance; the wars 
that grew out of the Revolution swept 
away the vestiges of the Holy Roman 
Empire and in other respects prepared 
the advent of a strong and united Ger- 
many, under the hegemony of militarist 
Prussia, 


Two ‘‘Cabells’’ 


THE Corps oF Vanity. A Comedy of Shirking. 
By James Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 

Domner: A Comedy of Woman-Worship. By 
James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. 

ONCERTED defense of the author of 

“Jurgen” has become, according to 

good precedents, a concerted hymn of 
praise. Since that remarkable work 
achieved its not altogether happy emi- 
nence, it has become a sort of touchstone 
in certain well-pressed literary circles. 
We must admire it, all of it, and salute 
its maker as august philosopher and 
artist, or we must take what is coming to 
us. Now I “yield to none” in enjoyment 
of the author of “Jurgen” at his best; 
but he has a best and a worst, like other 
mortals, and no man shall compel me to 
swallow him whole. 

I still feel, as on a first reading of 
“Jurgen,” that the jester’s erotic symbol- 
ism is over-insistent, and so mars a fan- 
tasy which contains much beauty, in sub- 
stance as well as in form. Mr. Cabell has 
recently essayed to smile away “the taboo 
in literature” by saying that “to violate 
any such taboo so long as it stays preva- 
lent is to be ‘indecent.’”’ This is pre- 
cisely the fact. Indecency is unpleasant 
to us chiefly as a violation of taste, of 
manners; and manners change. The 
erotic symbolism of “Jurgen” might be 
defended as belonging to the book’s de- 
liberate archaism. Its author does not 
so defend it; his book, for all its illusion 
of archaism, is patently modern. In de- 
fault of such defense it is as much in 
order as a codpiece worn on Fifth Ave- 
nue of an Easter Sunday. An absurd 
item—and the less attention paid to it 
the better. 

The whole police force having been 
mobilized and vocalized on this occasion, 
fame followed. The earlier and less 
trumpeted works of the famous author 
are now being exhumed, rebuilt, and with 
some expedition re-commended to a pub- 
lic which by this time knows at least 
what is expected of it. As for “the re- 
viewers,” they have been set down so 
hard in their little places by Mr. Cabell 
and his admirers that we may fairly ex- 
pect nothing from them but admiring 
gasps and chirps from now on. It is 
with natural timidity, therefore, that the 
present reviewer confesses his own feel- 
ing about this ingenious writer and his 
work to fall somewhat short of worship. 
He doubts whether, “Jurgen” having 
been achieved, some of Mr. Cabell’s pren- 
tice work might not as well have been 
permitted to remain in secure if unde- 
served oblivion. Mr. Wilson Follett, who 
does the laudatory introduction to a re- 
vised version of “The Cords of Vanity,” 
is much pleased with himself for having 
been an original and willing reader of a 
book which, he says, there were “—al- 


most—none to praise and very few to 
love.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer, it 
seems, found the book “slushy and dis- 
gusting,” while the New York Post [sic] 
pronounced it “sterile and malodorous 
: worse than immoral—dull.” How 
dared they! the mere quotation of these 
adjectives, we gather, is a sufficient re- 
futation. Well, I own they seem to me 
not totally inapposite to the new draft of 
the story, which Mr. Follett says is “a 
far less unpleasant book” than the origi- 
nal. “Romantic pessimism” is the term 
Mr. Follett chooses to express the Cabell- 
ian mood. Mr. Hergesheimer prefers the 
phrase “masculine idealism.” Isms aside, 
his habitual view is of a world made up 
of a number of things which are neither 
high nor low, good nor bad, but as think- 
ing makes them so; and of a human 
nature which is a frank mess of bodily 
appetites and spiritual dreams, and es- 
pecially of that lust and that woman- 
worship so generously recognized as 
complementary in medizva] times, though 
later parted by taboos. The best of 
man’s life lies in the fact of women and 
in the dream of woman. 


This is the substance of Mr. Cabell’s 
one story, for he has but one. I think it 
is told most beautifully, with most re- 
straint and richness and tenderness in 
“Domnei,” the new version of “The Soul 
of Millicent.” Every artist’s fancy has 
a natural home, and Mr. Cabell’s is in 
that fabulous Poictesme where the Middle 
Ages heaped up for him their poetry and 
grossness and their fair visions of su- 
pernal beauty. There his hero, his rov- 
ing boyish egotist, libertine and dreamer, 
is credible and lovable; there his one 
woman, his mother-mistress—goddess 
creature of all time, may be freely used 
and worshiped. They come off but sadly 
in Lichfield, Connecticut. We had them 
there or thereabouts in “The Cream of 
the Jest,” and found them painfully toler- 
able by virtue of a real if somewhat 
cramped dignity in the handling. In 
“The Cords of Vanity” they are traves- 
tied, vulgarized, and lamentable. As tied 
up with patchwork timeliness, Admiral 
Schley, the Boer War, and so on, with 
dabs of New England realism, with col- 
lege philanderings and man-about-town 
amours, they become merely distressing. 
Mr. Follett takes the book to be a serious 
study of an artist. He even takes the 
man Townsend seriously: “One is-made 
to feel that he, like Charteris, may the 
better consummate in his art the auctor- 
ial virtues of distinction and clarity, 
beauty, and symmetry, tenderness and 
truth and urbanity, precisely because his 
personal life is bereft of those virtues.” 

I think better of Mr. Cabell than to 
impute to him the upholding of this dis- 
mal fallacy. His Townsend is a paltry 
conceited ass, and writes like one. Ex- 
cept when he forgets to be Townsend and 
becomes Cabell, his style is laborious af- 
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fectation or helpless banality. Only in 
expressing his involuntary fidelity to the 
love of one woman and to the goddess 
who has charmed him in her, does he 
achieve dignity and beauty—and this is 
the very strain of “Domnei” and of “Jur- 
gen” at its purest: “Helen—and the 
gods be praised for it—can never die. 
For it is hers to perpetuate that sense of 
unattainable beauty which never dies, 
which sways us just as potently as it did 
Homer, and Dr. Faustus, and the Merov- 
ingians, too, I suppose, with memories of 
that unknown woman who, when we were 
boys was very certainly some day to be 
our mate. . . . For she is to each man 
the one woman that he might have loved 
perfectly. She is as old as youth, she is 
more old than April even, and she is as 
ageless. And again like youth and April, 
this Helen goes about the world in varied 
garments, and to no two men is her face 
the same. Oh, very often she transmutes 
her fleshly covering. But through count- 
less ages I, like every man alive, have fol- 
lowed her, and fought for her, and won 
her, and have lost her in the end—but 
loving her as every man must do.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Liberal College 


Tue Lreerat Cortece. By Alexander Meikle- 
john, President of Amherst College. The 
Amherst Books. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 

FORMER president of Amherst, 
coming upon a youthful professor of 
science directing a group of boys in the 
dissection of shell-fish, is reported to 
have said, “Sir, before setting these young 
gentlemen upon their present task, you 
have of course led them as it were to 
some peak of vision from which they 
have seen the whole promised land of 
science outspread before them?” ‘“Im- 
possible,” the scientist is said to have re- 
plied; “I have on the contrary led them 
to the top of a barrel of clams and they 
are working toward the bottom.” 
President Meiklejohn like his prede- 
cessor believes that young men should be 
shown the promised land before being 
set to work upon clams. He believes that 
the function of the liberal college is to 
put its students immediately and di- 
rectly into touch with universal princi- 
ples of knowledge before embarking them 
brusquely upon the laborious process of 
tracking eternal verities to their lair in 
facts. There is, he thinks, a way of 
thinking which leads to truth; the col- 
lege should tell what it is. There is 
truth which men need to know if they 
are to know how best to live; the college 
should tell that too. Other matters 
are useful only as they assist the ful- 
fillment of these purposes. More spe- 
cifically, Professor Meiklejohn urges that 
college training should be more definitely 
focussed upon logic and then upon what 
he terms “humanistic science,” the study 


of human nature, institutions, and cus- 
toms in such subjects as history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and philosophy. Such 
and so much instruction in science, liter- 
ature, art, and language he would allow 
as would be consistent or useful in such 
a scheme. The method of teaching he 
would apply would seem to be almost 
exclusively that of lecture and dialectic 
rather than that of experiment, or inde- 
pendent operation on material under ex- 
pert direction and criticism. The trying 
out of ideas received in the classroom he 
would leave to the student himself in his 
more or less fortuitous “student activi- 
ties,” a field rich in opportunity for edu- 
cation, but one which the teacher should 
let alone. 

These are the leading ideas of a book 
which often errs upon the side of itera- 
tion, but rises now and then to a gen- 
uine eloquence almost lyric in intensity 
and manner. One is aware in reading it 
of a mind which it would do a boy good 
to wrestle with in a classroom, adroit, 
incisive, not afraid to follow every turn 
of its thought. Though one may not be 
willing to accept in its entirety the au- 
thor’s thought on education, one may see 
in it a salutary corrective to the loose 
and pedantic fumbling with facts which 
often goes by the name of teaching. 

Granting, however, that more atten- 
tion might well be given in college 
courses to clear focusing upon princi- 
ples and in curriculums to humanistic 
science, objections to the now numerous 
proposals of the kind President Meikle- 
john makes are bound to come from those 
who can not see that the way to truth 
is other than through some painful cut- 
ting up of the clams of experience. Such 
critics will agree that teachers should 
teach truth, but will still ask how it shall 
be done. There is, they will say, no 
known method of preserving and predi- 
gesting—shall we say canning?—that 
imperishable commodity for human uses. 
Teachers have no monopoly of it. They 
do not possess the faculty of absorbing 
all facts and turning truth out by the 
hour. Lectures however edifying, dia- 
lectic however shrewd, logic however ex- 
act, skill however adroit at talking about 
thinking will never reveal more than a 
little that is true confounded with much 
else. Too much, they will insist, is said 
in this book about truth anyhow, too lit- 
tle about learning the truth concerning 
something in particular. Too much is 
said about pupils and disciples, too little 
of scholars and students. Teaching does 
not consist in pouring truth into empty 
heads, but leading minds by precept, 
practice, and criticism along the old ways 
of trial and error to an understanding of 
the method of understanding, the method 
of judicious but confident, exhaustive 
but tentative interpretation of facts 
clearly seen and examined. This is the 
method of all science, and its acquisition 
should not be left to chance, for by it 
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alone can we learn to live. Its con- 
clusions are sometimes so useful and stir- 
ring as to deserve the name of truth, but 
to receive the conclusions without ac- 
quiring the method is not to be educated. 
So much might be said by the teacher 
who would prefer to lead boys to a barre] 
of clams rather than give them a lecture 
which would save them the trouble of 
dissection. 

But: between the merits of these two 
views of liberal education we need not de- 
cide. It is well that each should be urged 
as a corrective of the other. There are, 
nevertheless, forces and conditions in col- 
leges of the sort President Meiklejohn 
has in mind which may well cause doubt 
whether any such formal or systematic 
programme as he suggests can ever for 
any considerable period have much ef- 
fect. Such institutions have, to be sure, 
been supposed to provide a distinct kind 
of education, one that left its mark on a 
man’s mind, and their graduates have, 
indeed, though often diverse in mind and 
achievement, been in many cases men of 
mark. Yet systematic educational pur- 
pose has probably had little appreciable 
effect upon them. It is the impress of 
what one may call their alma mater’s 
personality rather than of her pro- 
gramme which they bear. Quite regard- 
less of college, they have generally been 
men of the class or kind which has pro- 
vided the leaders of our professional and 
business life. They meet each other at 
college on a footing of social freedom. 
They are enabled to create there, in cir- 
cumstances that develop the charm and 
little of the strain of American society, 
a microcosm of activities not primarily 
intellectual but pleasantly anticipatory 
of maturity. The beauty of the academic 
setting lends to this an additional de- 
light, and the assertion from academic 
rostrums of lofty educational purpose 
supplies an easy persuasion of merit and 
of a kind of ideal profit to the process. 
Faculties as such are seldom impressive, 
let alone effective; but individual pro- 
fessors, though leading lives of calm and 
simplicity, are clearly not fools but often 
men of ability if not of power. Conse- 
quently in every such college there have 
been men holding doors open through 
which as many as would might escape 
from the little world of strenuous under- 
graduate trivialities into the study of 
one or more subjects of liberal learning. 
They are the traditional subjects, to be 
sure, but geology or Greek or history 
after all. Many such fugitives, more- 
over, have found it easy under the cir- 
cumstances then to fall irrevocably in 
love with learning. The number of these, 
however, has been small; the most one 
can say of most college graduates is that 
they have had at college brief contact 
with a kind of life remote from ordinary 
American experience. They have enjoyed 
it or themselves in its neighborhood. 

WILLIAM HALLER 
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The Run of the Shelves 


T would require an energetic use of 
the scissors and a prodigal display of 
space to do any kind of justice to the two 
volumes of “Villiers, His Five Decades of 
Adventure” (Harpers). It is packed 
with what the title promises, namely, 
adventure, and the yarns are spun bril- 
liantly. Frederic Villiers, illustrator and 
war correspondent, started at Paris on 
the heels of the Commune, passed to the 
Serbian-Bulgarian war, where he was 
coached by the great Archibald Forbes 
and met MacGahan. Thence to the Turco- 
Russian war, and after an interlude at 
Palestine, to the Khyber Pass. He re- 
cuperated with the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and started in the first Nile 
Campaign. After another vacation in 
the forbidden kingdom of Abyssinia, he 
swung back to the Japan-China war, 
telling the grim truth about the massacre 
at Port Arthur. Next came the brief 
’ Greco-Turkish war, then the epic of Man- 
churia. Very creditably the Japanese 
bore no grudge for the revelations about 
Port Arthur, merely remarking, “You 
told the truth then, and you will tell the 
truth now.” From the Yalu to the Upper 
Nile was but a step. With Kitchener, 
Villiers saw the bloody liquidation of the 
open account which had been bungled by 
Gordon and Gladstone. The first long 
chapter of adventure really closes with 
the trouncing of Turkey by the tempor- 
arily united Balkan States. The events 
themselves are hit off with swift effect- 
iveness. Almost more interesting than 
the actual history is the picture of old- 
time war correspondence in the grand 
style. In those days when personal glory 
was still to be won the artist correspond- 
ent was as welcome as the medieval 
chronicler or herald in his time. There 
were friends for a man like Villiers in 
every army mess in any conceivable 
“scrap,” and there was generally cham- 
pagne. Between wars monarchs wished 
their coronations sketched for the ubiqui- 
tous Graphic, and were affable to the 
sketcher. There were the most extra- 
ordinary happenings. In the approach to 
the Sudan Villiers chanced on the sun- 
dried body of an old friend amid a mum- 
my army that had lain years to the desert 
winds. In Abyssinia he with difficulty 
escaped the imposition of a noble bride. 
Everywhere he carried the camera and 
eventually the moving picture, but al- 
ways his pen gave a more vivid impres- 
sion of the gallantry of British arms. 
The World War brought a new chap- 
ter. The correspondent became a 
skulker, at best a tolerated nuisance. 
Villiers, now in the sixties, played the 
game. When the British rejected him, 
he found tolerance with the French, and 
his album “Days of Glory” is one of the 
more important pictorial records of the 
war. Worn out at last by hardships at 


the front, the veteran chronicler still has 
good humor and energy to spin off these 
two delightful volumes. Their mood of 
high adventure is perfect, never a trace 
of boasting nor yet of evasion, a complete 
absorption in his theme with a just self- 
respect and unfailing humor—such is 
the book and such must be the man. Un- 
der the conditions of modern warfare 
such a career and such a book have be- 
come impossible. It has, then, the impor- 
tance of closing brilliantly the epoch that 
began when Villehardouin decided not 
merely to fight his crusade but as well to 
write it up. 


In these days of slovenly bookmaking 
it is a pleasure to welcome a new addition 
to the carefully planned series, “The 
Graphic Arts” (Macmillan). Joseph 
Pennell’s “Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsman” is of course no new book. 
We have it here in a third and much re- 
written edition and with the addition of 
what may be called a “Hell and Fare- 
well!” to the Post-Impressionists and 
Cubists. Mr. Pennell has limited himself 
to pen drawing for process reproduction. 
No one can speak with more authority 
on the subject, and since that is the case 
it is a pity that Mr. Pennell sees fit to em- 
phasize his authority by so many com- 
plaints of the times and by so many 
quaint oaths. The reviewer shares many 
of his sentiments, and is all the more 
reluctant to see the good cause discounted 
through monotonous abuse of the enemy. 
Mr. Pennell jystly notes the falling off 
in process reproduction. It is hard to 
get good cuts. We do not share Mr. Pen- 
nell’s hatred of the wash drawing or 
painting generally used for illustration. 
Very few illustrations of the day have any 
decorative relation to the type-face, and 
few type-faces of to-day deserve to be 
considered from the decorator’s point of 
view. The average fully realized pen- 
drawing is as much an alien on the 
printed page as is the wash drawing. 
Neither has the depth or shapes of black 
which befit the printed page. Both kinds 
of process plates have to be tooled by 
hand. Both, as executed, will generally 
be undecorative. The argument, and it 
is a perfectly sound one for preferring 
pen drawing, seems to us simply its ab- 
stract and masculine character, its intol- 
erance of messing and inexorable ex- 
posure of shams. On all these matters 
Mr. Pennell’s views are sound and his 
running commentary on the plates most 
valuable to students. We think it un- 
wise to counsel students to avoid the pen 
sketches of the old masters, simply be- 
cause these are hints and unavailable for 
the magazine illustrator. Somewhere or 
other the student must acquire style and 
civilization. Even on the technical side 
a Pennell might learn something from 
the landscape sketches of Old Bruegel, 
which he seems never to have seen. With- 


in his self-chosen limitations Mr. Pennell 
is the best guide to what he would call 
the job of pen drawing. He has illus- 
trated his own preaching by working at 
the cuts in the present volume, and de- 
scribing his difficulties so that a percep- 
tive reader will find the book not merely 
an aid to draughtsmanship but also an 
induction into the mysteries of process 
engraving. 


Henry Holt & Co. have recently 
brought out “Old Naval Days; Sketches 
from the Life of Rear Admiral William 
Radford, U. S. N.,” by his daughter, 
Madame de Meissner. The sub-title is 
less descriptive than the main title, for 
upon the string of Radford’s honorable 
career she has threaded so many accounts 
of non-related events and of other per- 
sons, even including Lafayette, whom 
he knew when a midshipman attached to 
the frigate Brandywine that carried 
home to France that distinguished friend 
of America after his last visit to this 
country. Radford was a most capable 
officer, whom circumstances beyond his 
control prevented from playing a part in 
the Civil War in keeping with his merits. 
His principal opportunity was at the 
bombardment of Fort Fisher, where he 
commanded the division of iron-clads. 
Besides affording a just and loving 
tribute to a worthy sire the author’s ex- 
cursions into many fields give to the 
book some value as a guide to Ameri- 
can naval history and biography. From 
this point of view the absence of an index 
is regrettable. 


Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, author of “The 
Decline of Liberty in England,” makes 
another lament over past greatness in 
“The Case for Liberty” (Holt),in thehope 
of arousing the old-time spirit before 
it is too late. Not being an anarchist, 
nor even a consistent defender of laissez 
faire, he does not know just where to 
draw the line between license and tyr- 
anny: as when he admits that Norman 
centralization promoted the growth of 
liberty in England; that the modern 
state should protect the individual 
against the encroachments of corpora- 
tions and labor unions; and that Europe 
to-day needs some sort of federation to 
check the growth of hypernationalism 
and beaureaucratic collectivism. This 
looks like a variation of the old police 
theory of government, in that the state 
is to guarantee conditions under which 
individual citizens may be self-determin- 
ing, and not to attempt to mould them in 
this or that direction. From the benev- 
olent despotism of squire and parson, 
and the puritanical restraint of Church 
and Chapel the English people are now 
suffering from the desolation of bureau- 
cratic corruption, the vagaries of preten- 
tious philanthropists, and the tyranny of 
collectivist priests and presbyters. Now 
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that the war is over, and with it the 
need for much of centralized control, Eng- 
lish freemen should jealously watch the 
enemy within the gate, else they will 
lose their hard-won political and social 
liberty, which is the essential condition 
of all progress. To that end they should 
guard the right to property—the sine 
qua non of economic independence—and 
they must more keenly realize the need 
of education, codperation, free discussion, 
and public spirit. But the worst feature 
of the situation is that the people are 
asleep, and, as Montesquieu has said, “La 
servitude commence toujours par le 
sommeil.” 


We had supposed that we had at last 
left behind us the age of the futile white- 
washing of the character of Burns and 
of the praising of his poems for the 
wrong reasons. Traces of these habits 
we knew lingered in Burns Societies and 
Caledonian Clubs, but even there we 
hoped they might die out with the lack 
of inspiration caused by the embargo on 
whiskey. Yet in “The Poems of Robert 
Burns,” edited by James L. Hughes, 
(Doran), we have an example as extreme 
as any of the old wrong-headed idolatry. 

The editor professes to print Burns’s 
“greatest masterpieces of universal im- 
portance,” and to omit poems that are 
indelicate and merely local. The result 
is, from a literary point of view, a quite 
uncritical selection which omits practi- 
cally all his satire, even such a master- 
piece as “The Jolly Beggars,” and such 
richly descriptive documents as “Hallow- 
e’en” and “The Holy Fair.” This for the 
sake of “young people.” Think of the 
young people of to-day being injured by 
anything Burns ever wrote! 

By way of compensation the book is 
sprinkled with numerous inept rhapsodi- 
cal comments and illustrated with a host 
of half-tone reproductions of photographs 
of the scenery of Ayrshire and Dumfries- 
shire on very glossy paper. There is no 
trace of biographical scholarship any 
more than of critical judgment. It was 
a pity to use paper when it is so dear for 
a text so mutilated and comment so inane. 
Yet Mr. Hughes meant to do Burns 
honor. 


The lapse of fifty years, the revulsion 
of feeling against Bismarck and all his 
works, and the tragic interest which has 
followed the Empress Eugénie through 
the extraordinarily long evening of her 
life have led to a fairer and more sympa- 
thetic estimate of Napoleon III. It is 
in this sympathetic attitude and with an 
eye to the romantic side of his remark- 
able career that Walter Geer has written 
the biography of “Napoleon The Third, 
The Romance of An Emperor” (Bren- 
tano’s). Fortunately the author does not 
attempt to whitewash his subject, but 
rather to give a human picture of Napo- 


leon the man. Nearly a third of his 
volume, therefore, depicts the varied for- 
tunes of Louis Napoleon’s early life: the 
splendor of his infancy under the First 
Empire, his education in Munich, his 
voyage to America, and his persistent 
tenacity at Strasburg and Boulogne in 
the foolhardy attempts to gain a throne 
with nothing but a name and a handful of 
followers. The author tells much about 
Louis Napoleon’s various dwelling places 
and his earlier love affairs from which he 
did not shake himself so easily free even 
after meeting Eugénie. The account of 
his career as President and Emperor is 
not based on any new material, but the 
known facts are set forth in a clear and 
interesting way. 


No period of literature is more diffi- 
cult to treat than the “Silver Age” of 
the Romans. With but perhaps two ex- 
ceptions there are no first-rate literary 
figures in this age, and there are many 
who are not even second-rate. Even the 
greater writers too often excel only by 
reason of occasional purple patches or 
by virtue of their value as evidence for 
the character of an age of great human 
interest and of great historical impor- 
tance; and their literary influence has 
often exceeded their intrinsic merits. 

Prof. Walter C. Summers provides an 
amply documented account of the writers 
of this age in “The Silver Age of Latin 
Literature, from Tiberius to Trajan” 
(Stokes), which amounts in some cases 
almost to a précis of their contents; for 
the general reader, whose interest he in- 
vites no less than the attention of the 
student, the fund of detailed informa- 
tion, especially about men of little im- 
portance, seems excessive. He might 
have done well, moreover, to relegate to 
an appendix the accounts of the posthu- 
mous fortunes of the several writers, 
which sometimes read too much like 
mere catalogues of modern borrowers. 
But what will commend the book to both 
the student and the general reader is the 
judicious treatment of the characteristic 
merits and defects of the writers. 
Though an admirer of the strength and 
the “point” of much of the Silver litera- 
ture, Professor Summers is by no means 
blind to its appalling lapses of taste and 
to its tedious artifices. He knows how 
to be sympathetic, but not fulsome, in 
his estimate of Lucan or of Persius; his 
pages on Seneca, who wins his sincere 
admiration, are the best in the book. 
His estimate of Tacitus, on the other 
hand, though excellent in its exposition 
of the literary qualities of the author, is 
inadequate in its treatment of the posi- 
tion of Tacitus as historian; the funda- 
mental bias of Tacitus, acknowledged 
even by so eloquent an apologist as Bois- 
sier, here finds scanty recognition. 

The introductory chapter, “The Decla- 
mations and the Pointed Style,” traces 


the influence of Roman rhetorical and 
forensic training on Roman literature of 
the Silver Age, and especially the devel- 
opment of epigrammatic effects. Per- 
haps this tendency arose earlier than the 
reader of the book is led to suppose: the 
literature of the Republic inherited from 
the Alexandrians and from the New 
Comedy a love of rhetorical common- 
place. Certainly in the Silver Age, as 
Professor Summers shows, much of the 
rapier play that we admire, as well as 
some of the lunges that we deplore, are 
due to the recitations, which gave free 
scope for the Roman’s native love of 
“points.” Incidentally, the writers of 
this age, in the profusion of their neat 
epigrams and conceits, have afforded 
Professor Summers with admirable 
opportunities for interlarding his ac- 
count with quotations; he has skillfully 
= them in versions by his own 
and. 


In 1902 the Rev. Stopford Brooke de- 
livered a course of lectures on the rise 
of “Naturalism in English Poetry.” 
These, with some complementary matter, 
have now been published in a volume of 
that name by E. P. Dutton & Co., a pleas- 
ant enough addition to the hortatory and 
edifying branch of criticism. The es- 
says, in fact, might almost be called ser- 
mons, and as such, spoken before an audi- 
ence assembled for edification, they were 
no doubt effective and sufficient. The 
keynote is given on an early page where 


the orator cries out upon the poetry of 
Pope: 


A pretty rag of human life is all it touches, 
a tasselled bit of the silken fringe of that vast 
web into which are woven the stern and solemn 
wonders of the tragedy and comedy of man- 
kind. 

So much for “The Rape of the Lock.” 
One can see the bonnets quiver in ap- 
plause. And from the tinsel of Rope the 
preacher passes to his malevolence: 

But satire is always transient. Its very na- 
ture is to die of exhaustion. Its own venom 
poisons it. It does no good to the world of 
man, and both in the end get tired of that which 
brings no good to them. It attacks evil by re- 
vealing evil instead of blasting it by revealing 
good. 

So is the enemy of romance disposed 
of and all his works. In revulsion from 
such hollowness arises the school of natu- 
ralism, which deals with the true nature 
of mankind, and from this is born the 
wisdom of romance, of which Words- 
worth is the high priest for all time. Mr. 
Brooke’s conception of naturalism, it 
need scarcely be said, is thoroughly shal- 
low, and his scholarship is equally super- 
ficial. But we are glad to say by way of 
compensation for such unkindly criticism 
that some of his pages on Wordsworth 
are admirable, even in a way profound. 
The healing power of the poet’s commun- 
ion with nature has not often been pre- 
sented in a finer light. 
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Dr. Hudson, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Missouri, is evi- 
dently a man of sincere and enthusiastic 
faith. He believes in the possible effica- 
ciousness of colleges; he believes that the 
America of to-day is as new as if there 
had never been any America before; he 
believes that wisdom can be learned from 
the records of the no longer new past; 
he believes in civilization; and he be- 
lieves in himself. Furthermore, he has 
a considerable supply of common sense. 
All of which is creditable, and might 
have made “The College and New Amer- 
ica” (Appleton) a stimulating book. It 
might have been so, indeed, if Dr. Hudson 
had been blest with a gift held charac- 
teristically American in such grandly 
typical compatriots of ours as Franklin 
or Lincoln—namely, a sense of humor. 
Abysmal want of this makes the good 
professor take everything, including his 
own mental processes, with a seriousness 
beyond compare. So his respectable book, 
which is neither long nor obscure, is 
very hard to read, unless you happen to 
feel seriously sympathetic. 

“Italy and the World War,” by Thomas 
Nelson Page (Scribners), is naturally a 
well-informed and clear account, but also 
somewhat colorless and ill-proportioned. 
Nearly a quarter of the space is given 
up to historic preliminaries, a procedure 
justifiable only on the theory that the 
author had some novel or brilliant point 
of view to express. On the contrary, 
Mr. Page writes under some obsession 
of recent ambassadorial reserve. His 
book is valuable in showing the substan- 
tial service that Italy rendered to the 
Entente by observing a friendly neutral- 
ity in the early days of the war. Had 
Italy tried to appease Germany by mo- 
bilizing at once on the Austrian and 
French frontier, the French would have 
had no strategic reserve to win the 
Marne. Throughout, the only alternative 
for Italy was to join the Entente or make 
the best terms as a neutral. Finally, 
Italy chivalrously joined the Allies at a 
black moment, when she still could have 
realized her widest claims without fight- 
ing, as Austria was fully prepared 
to buy her neutrality with the ces- 
sion of umredeemed Italian territory. 
The eager people drove a_ reluctant 
Government into war. Mr. Page touches 
a novel and just note in pointing out the 
constant moral isolation of Italy and its 
unfortunate results. She never ex- 
plained sufficiently, proudly if unwisely 
enduring sinister interpretations of her 
policy alike from friend and foe. Con- 
siderations of propriety do not permit the 
author to stress the high-handedness of 
President Wilson towards Italy, but the 
case may be read between the lines. In 
view of the fact that Fiume does not pass 
to Jugoslavia, D’Annunzio’s spectacular 
exploit hardly deserves to be set down as 
“a hare-brained enterprise.” 


Dr. William Parker’s “The Paris 
Bourse and French Finance” (Columbia 
University Press) does a real service in 
supplying a simple yet complete presenta- 
tion to the English speaking public of 
the workings of the Paris Bourse in its 
relations to the investing public and to 
the French banks. During the ten years 
which preceded the great war, there ex- 
isted a sustained interest in the subject 
of listing American securities on the 
Paris market. The difficulties of har- 
monizing the American and French 
points of view in relation to such trans- 
actions were overcome in a compara- 
tively few instances in which American 
bond issues and certain American stocks 
were admitted to trading in the Paris 
market. The bond issues had for the 
most part their origin in the sending 
by the Bank of France via the Bank of 
England of one hundred million dollars 
to the United States to aid in checking 
the panic of 1907-8. In due course the 
French public took something like the 
equivalent of that sum in American 
bonds. At about that time the Paris 
banking house of Dupont & Furlaud suc- 
ceeded in making an ever increasing 
clientage realize the investment merits 
of the best American mining stocks, par- 
ticularly copper stocks, and brought 
about the creation in Paris of a market 
in shares of half a dozen important 
American copper mines. 

Following the outbreak of the great 
war, when it began to be realized what 
an immense importance American mu- 
nitions and supplies had for the Allied 
cause, those French financiers who had 
been averse to introducing American 
securities in France were shown to have 
been particularly short-sighted, and not 
enough credit has been given to those 
who, bearing in mind the possibilities 
of a great European conflagration, suc- 
ceeded after considerable efforts in in- 
ducing the French public to add to its 
immense holdings of Russian, Mexican, 
and South American securities some 
sound American investments. 


This chapter of the Bourse’s history 
is not contained in Mr. Parker’s work, 
but should appear in a new edition of it. 
By painstaking reference to authorita- 
tive works he has been able to present 
clearly the organization of the “Parquet,” 
the official market, that of the two groups 
constituting what is known as the “Cou- 
lisse” or outside market, and the manner 
in which they function in their relation 
to the public and to the banks. He has 
also incorporated in his work an inter- 
esting chapter on “The Bourse and War 
Finance,” which shows the admirable 
service rendered by the Bank of France 
in enabling the French people to weather 
the financial crisis caused by the out- 
break of war and to finance the increas- 
ingly heavy war requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Drama 


Tarts and Fritters in Drama 
(‘“Transplanting Jean’’)— 
Bread - and - Butter Drama 


(‘‘Miss Lulu Bett’’) 


“TIVRANSPLANTING JEAN?” is a com- 
edy in pastry—it is all lightness, 
brittleness, flakiness, delicacy, and savor. 
The French are adepts in pastry, and it 
is not surprising to learn that the French 
original from which Mr. Hallem Thomp- 
son has derived his adaptation is the 
work of the eminent collaborators, de 
Flers and de Caillavet. The young man 
with the cream tarts in the “Arabian 
Nights” was raised through this gift to 
his true rank, and work of this fragile 
kind has earned for M. Robert de Flers a 
seat in the French Academy. The fate of 
French plays in our own harder tongue 
and rougher climate is always a matter 
of interest to the student of contempo- 
rary letters. Apparently French melo- 
drama and French peasant-plays suffer 
least in the ordeal of migration. ‘“Fan- 
chon the Cricket” was admired in New 
York; “Madame X” can draw tears from 
Kansas City. The difficulty comes in 
comedy, particularly the lighter comedy, 
and it is not improbable that the Cort 
play, which deals among other things 
with a luckless experiment in transplan- 
tation, may serve as an illustration of 
its own theme. Nevertheless the play 
was very well received, and what is often 
a very different thing—really liked by 
the audience (civilities seem sometimes 
as far removed from cordialities in the 
theatre as in the drawing-room). It 
never for a moment, however, ceased to 
be uncompromisingly French; it was 
something we looked at through a fence. 
The plot—to go back to the pastry— 
is hardly more than a wafer. A French 
man of pleasure, whom grey hairs counsel 
to reformation, resolves to transplant to 
Paris a natural son whose early years 
have been passed in rustic innocence in 
Languedoc. The young fellow has wooed 
a young girl in that province. He is fol- 
lowed to Paris in all haste by her letter 
of acceptance, which is followed with 
equal celerity by the young girl herself, 
resolved to consult the father on the pro- 
priety of recalling her consent. Father 
and young girl meet; interest germinates 
and affection blossoms; till the son, whom 
everybody has slighted as a bumpkin, 
proves himself the real tactician of the 
group by handing over to his very recent 
papa his still more recent fiancée. At 
this point occurs in the French version 
the great stroke of the play, the stroke 
that drew Paris for a year to the Gym- 
nase. The father says to the son: 
“Merci, papa.” The American version 
excludes this stroke. This is wise no 
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doubt; better that the bright consum- 
mate flower of the play should be nipped 
by the adapter’s scissors than that it 
should perish on the stage in a frost of 
irresponsiveness. But the step brings 
out the difficulty of fitting Paris to New 
York; it is a long way from the Gymnase 
to the Hippodrome. 

Let us look a little more closely at the 
reasons which cast doubt on the perma- 
nence of this debonair and sparkling 
comedy in New York. The ease in its 
morals which answers to the ease of its 
movement and dialogue we may put 
aside; New York is not difficult as to that 
form of ease. The first thing that really 
puzzles the American is that a comedy so 
light should be so noiseless. His light 
comedies are farces that clamber up and 
down stairs in jackboots; he does not 
understand a mirth that glides. Again, 
he is unused to the fact that anything so 
tenuous as “Transplanting Jean” should 
be also so compact and shapely. A 
spider’s web, which is order and shapeli- 
ness in gossamer, might furnish a pre- 
cise and obvious analogy, but in America 
the spider’s web is a provocation to the 
broom. Then there is the artistic serious- 
ness, the observation and characteriza- 
tion, lavished on a matter that is 
humanly trivial. 

There is a fourth reason which per- 
haps goes deeper yet. The French per- 
plex the Americans by the extent to 
which they put feeling into their man- 
ners and manners into their feeling. 
Chiméne and Phédre are mysterious to 
us because they are so formal in their 
rages. We are blunter both in sincerity 
and in insincerity than the French; we 
bare our faces, or hood our faces, com- 
pletely and, as it were, with a jerk. An 
American understands a face; he under- 
stands a mask; what he does not under- 
stand is a half-mask, and it is this half- 
mask that is characteristic of the lighter 
species of French comedy. He can not 
understand how a real love can play at 
love, or how a feigned love, by the very 
grace and archness of the feint, may at- 
tract to itself a border of reality. Take 
the case of the father and the young girl. 
Here are two persons about to marry for 
love who have never, so far as we know, 
had two moments of real understanding 
and mutual confidence; they have never 
been really open in all their candors, 
never genuinely kind in all their blan- 
dishments. ‘What relation,” the sturdy 
American asks, “has all this posturing 
and signaling to the solemnities or gravi- 
ties of marriage?” To which the French- 
man might conjecturably answer: “What 
better preface to the game of marriage 
than the game of courtship?” The 
American sees two infatuated persons 
putting to sea in a cockle-shell. The 
Frenchman is secure in his careless faith 
that the cockle-shell will prove sea- 
worthy, or that the sea will be polite. 


If the play goes to wreck, the acting 
will not serve as lifeboat. There was 
very little of Paris in Mr. Arthur By- 
ron’s Comte de Larzac; the ease which 
he contributed to the part was the ease, 
not of the salon, but of the lobby. Miss 
Margaret Lawrence as Naima Duval was 
good in the first act, neutral in the 
second. In the third she undid her own 
work in a rollicking forwardness in 
which the lady and the Frenchwoman 
alike vanished. Nobody seemed able to 
pronounce the name “Jean.” 

Miss Zona Gale’s “Miss Lulu Bett” is 
described by the playbill of the Belmont 
Theatre as “a comedy of manners from 
her own novel of that title.’ Taken on 
its face, it is a very usual type of play, 
a picture of manners in a country town 
in which the manners more and more 
retire to the background to make room 
for one of those melodramas whose af- 
fection for country towns is known to all 
playgoers. The manners are smarter 
and more presentable than usual, partly 
because the town seems a trifle more 
forward than its kind, and partly be- 
cause they have the effect of having been 
newly scoured like the brass and silver 
in anticipation of the visit of the public. 
With this refurbishing goes occasionally 
a want of ease; the typical country 
plays, though less pointed on the whole, 
move more freely in their undisguised 
and undismayed rusticity. 

The plot in “Lulu Bett” is ill made, 
and its higher vocation as a picture of 
manners is no excuse for this unhandi- 
ness. If Florence Nightingale gave a 
pink tea, it should not be a bad pink tea; 
pictures of manners should have the 
strength either to reject plot or to create 
it. Lulu Bett is a drudge in the house 
of her brother-in-law, Dwight Deacon. 
She is released from this servitude by 
her marriage with Dwight’s brother 
Ninian, a marriage which is the conse- 
quence of the serious interpretation of 
two “I will’s” uttered in jest in the pres- 
ence of a justice of the peace. Miss 
Gale’s resourcefulness will clearly not be 
impeded by nicety in her choice of 
means. But Ninian has had another 
wife, who may be living yet in South 
America. The “may” in this disclos- 
ure furnishes no loophole for the “must” 
in Lulu’s untemporizing conscience, and 
she returns to a drudgery which her 
brother-in-law embitters by the sugges- 
tion that Ninian’s first wife was a fabri- 
cation to enable him to shake off the 

second. Ninian’s first marriage is proved 
to be real, and Lulu most illogically finds 
in this reality a proof of the sincerity of 
his affection for herself; as if the revel- 
ation of an old tie and the fabrication of 
a sham one would not be equally 
effectual means of ridding a scoundrel of 
a conscientious second wife. A telegram 
from an American consul vouching for 
the death of Cora Walters is restorative 





of happiness and virtue on all sides. The 
plot, like that of the really amusing 
“First Year,” belongs to the flimsily 
facile type in which the knot is tied by 
a lying declaration in Act II and loosed 
by its refutation in Act III. 

Lulu Bett herself is really interesting 
in the first act where her serfdom seems 
all astir and aflame with liberty. But 
all this vanishes in the later acts. Lulu 
as Ariadne is unimaginable, and she 
seems in her new part to be forlornly 
groping for her old character, the remains 
of which she had apparently left with 
Ninian in Savannah. The work of de- 
struction is completed by the fashionable 
gown; that leaves her character in tat- 
ters. An intelligent critic finds occasion 
for rejoicing and praise in Lulu’s eman- 
cipation. It is difficult to follow him in 
his joy. Her marriage is the only eman- 
cipation that Lulu achieves or undergoes, 
that involuntary marriage in which Lulu 
is caught as she might be caught in a 
shower. Her return to hated drudgery 
is very prompt, and her assent to selfish 
requisitions rather abject. Miss Carroll 
McComas makes much of Lulu in the 
first act, the only section of the play in 
which Lulu is really discoverable. The 
most that could be said for Miss Mc- 
Comas thereafter was that her search for 
the missing heroine was industrious. 

The other parts were generally well 
taken. Miss Lois Shore was a clever, if 
jarring, child. Louise Closser Hale was 
excellent as Mrs. Bett, an old woman in 
whom every speech seemed to wind its 
way up and up in a slow circuit from 
hidden depths where it had imbibed 
savor and seasoning as in a wine-cellar. 
Not quite so strong as mere acting, yet 
admirable in the impression conveyed, 
was Miss Catherine Doucet’s Ina Deacon, 
a woman of incorrigible and inexorable 
sweetness, saccharine enough, in fact, to 
produce diabetes in the audience. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


English Music in the Concert 
Room — The ‘ London ”’ 
Symphony and an “Trish’’ 

Tone-Poem — ‘‘Louise’’ 


and ‘‘L’Ojiseau Bleu’’ 


IAN there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? Is it possible that a 
nation so reputedly Philistine as the 
English have created good music? 
The attitude of our conductors towards 
British music has in the past been scorn- 
ful. It was, in part at least, to modify 
this attitude that Albert Coates gave 
his all-British concerts here. 
While what he had selected for his pro- 
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grammes was too limited to mean much 
to those who were already prejudiced 





——-THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE—— 











against English music, it did do some- 
thing to compel attention for one Eng- 
lish work. And by directing a perform- 
ance of another work Mr. Monteux, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
done even more. 

Mr. Coates planned to give us an op- 
portunity of judging, together with 
Vaughan Williams’s “London” Symphony, 
a strange tone-poem, or suite, by a com- 
poser hardly known here, named von 
Holst. It seems a pity that, on second 
thoughts, he chose the safer and less 
daring course he did, by preferring to 
“The Planets” of von Holst the “Enigma” 
variations of Sir Edward Elgar. Von 
Holst is a musician of rare talent, per- 
haps indeed a man of absolute genius. 
He certainly had vastly more to tell us 
in some portions of his “Planets” than 
Elgar and Vaughan Williams both to- 
gether. 

I do not sniff at the much talked of 
“London” symphony and I profess a 
warm regard for the “Enigma.” But the 
von Holst work is of quite unusual qual- 
ity, and someone really ought to let us 
hear it. 

Vaughan Williams had attempted in 
his symphony to achieve the impossible 
—to express to us the many changing 
moods and characteristics of one mighty 
city. He had gone further in his pro- 
grammatic scheme. For he had tried, 
not only to suggest all London broadly, 
but also to hint clearly at such quarters 
of the town as Holborn, Bloomsbury, and 
the Thames Embankment. The result 
of his brave effort was a work, in more 
or less symphonic form, while, though it 
was scholarly and varied as to color, at 
most points did not really call up pic- 
tures of the British capital, and some- 
times seemed inspired by Naples or Sor- 
rento. Only when dealing with the flow- 
ing, sober Thames, at the beginning and 
the end of his four movements, did he 
succeed—or so I thought, and I should 
know, for I was born in London—in 
bringing home to us the brightness and 
the gloom, the contrasted comedy and 
tragedy of London life. And, to do even 
this, he had to introduce the chimes of 
Westminster, the street cries of the city, 
and other rather obvious aids to art. His 
symphony at times recalled Charpentier. 
At other times it seemed inspired by 
Dvorak. 


The symphonic poem, “In the Fairy 
Hills,” of Arnold Bax, which Mr. Mon- 
teux introduced to us soon after Mr. 
Coates had had his innings, is more 
original and fanciful and charming than 
most works of the same kind. It is a very 
happy effort to suggest the myths which 
are connected with the malignant “Little 
People” of old Ireland, and, as the com- 
poser has himself assured us, the atmo- 
sphere of mystery and terror with which 








No library, large or small, public or private, is complete without these 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOROUGH 
GROUNDING IN THE HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 
OF HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER MODERN COUNTRIES; OR 
WITHOUT A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY OF THE RACE IN 
GENERAL. 

THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, COVER THE 
FIVE BIGGEST TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY. AND TOGETHER COM- 
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“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Boxed, $25.00 


“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has 
handled his vast and complicated material. i was about to say that his history is 
as absorbing as a play; but | would like to see a play that is half so absorbing.”— 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. Part I deals with democratic government in general. Part II de- 
scribes some democracies in their working. Part III is devoted to an exposition 
of the author’s conclusions. To be published in January. 2 vols. In Sets only. 


“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
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THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 
By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, 
yet still unknown to many of the rising generation. No American can be called 
well informed until he has read this classic study of American government and 
politics. 


“His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations and 


their institutions. .... There is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing that 
approaches it.’’—New York Times. 2 vols. $8.00 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914, but the Europe 
of reconstruction, with its new social, economic and political conditions, “there is 
probably no single work in the English language so useful as this.” 


“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a mass of material has 
been sifted, condensed and put into permanent form is beyond praise.’’—Boston 
Herald. 2 vols. The set, $7.75 


WELLS’S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, READABLE” 


By H. G. WELLS 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of the Great 
War, with a glimpse into the future, is not only “the most talked about book of 
the winter”; it is “one of the great books of our generation.” 


“An altogether wondrous work . . . his narrative of human struggle and endeavor 
glows with life. . . . It is astonishing how much of prime importance can be told 
in two volumes. "James Harvey Robinson in Yale Review. 2 vols. The set, $10.50 
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the Irish people view those hidden 
sprites. It glances casually at Yeats’s 
tale of Oisin and that Demon who en- 
snared him, and tells how once the fairies 
put a silver harp into that wanderer’s 
hand and bade him sing of human life 
and human joy. The “poem” (which in 
expression is poetic) abounds in gracious 
It has been 
orchestrated by a fine and modern hand. 
But it is far too long. By iterations and 
reiterations it largely undoes what it 
has done with such skill. 

Yet, by comparison with “The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan,” another “poem,” 
by the late Charles Griffes, played at the 
latest of the Boston Symphony concerts, 
the English work is of distinctive inter- 
est. I could find little that was truly new 
or vital in “The Pleasure Dome.” It 
had been done before, much better, by 
Debussy and by “such” Orientalists as 
Saint-Saéns and Massenet. The themes 
and rhythms of the regretted young 
American are not those of the real and 
dreaming East. They are but evoca- 
tions of a spurious East, adapted to the 
ears of Western opera-goers. Toward 
the close of Mr. Griffes’s composition, 
though, one hears ingenious harmonies, 
and these, to some extent, redeem its 
flaws. 

As for a third symphonic “poem,” 
which was unfortunately included in the 
same programme—three “Impressions of 
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Things True” (“Impressione del Vero”) 
by Francesco Malipiero, they hardly 
merited the honor of a performance at a 
serious concert. Each episode endeavored 
to describe, by means of tones, the im- 
pression which some bird—a blackbird, 
woodpecker, or owl—has left upon the 
mind of the composer. Nothing more 
futile, or more wanting in invention, 
could well be conceived. 

French music had its turn, not once 
but twice, within the past few days, 
thanks to the New York Symphony 
orchestra and W. Damrosch. Besides 
two movements of the now rather hack- 
neyed “Harold in Italy” symphony of 
Berlioz, Mr. Damrosch, at one concert, 
gave his friends a chance of enjoying 
César Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” 
for piano and orchestra, with Harold 
Bauer as the exponent of the solo part. 
On Sunday, as a substitute for the 
Chausson B flat symphony he had prom- 
ised, we had a second rendering of the 
“Harold” music. It has aged sadly and 
now seems absurdly thin by contrast with 
such later and more ambitious works of 
Berlioz as the “Fantastic” and the 
“Romeo” symphonies. 

Wolff’s setting of Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s “L’Oiseau,” (“The Blue Bird”) 
has been revived, with a few changes in 
the cast we had last season, at the Metro- 
politan. It is not—to be frank—a fault- 
less treatment of the Belgian author’s 
play. But it contains at least one very 
charming passage, the “Farewell” scene. 
It is embellished with some lengthy 
intermezzi, which give evidence of skill 
and scholarship. And, as a promise, 
it does credit to the composer, who, by 
the bye, has just been raised to the high 
dignity of general music director, in the 
place of André Messager, at the Opéra 
Comique. 


Mr. Bodanzky has, for the present 
season, been succeeded as leader of the 
National Symphony by Willem Mengel- 
berg, director of the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw. The reappearance here, at 
Carnegie Hall of that celebrity aroused 
enthusiasm, though, to be frank, his 
opening concerts did not add much to the 
laurels he has won by his many high 
achievements. For this the blame should 
be ascribed, not to our far-famed visitor, 
but to the orchestra, which was in many 
ways in far from its best form. At three 
later concerts, Mr. Mengelberg convinced 
us of his skill and power. The offenses 
of commission and omission by the wood- 
winds and brass instruments in his or- 
chestra have, to a large extent, already 
been corrected. The programmes played 
by the National Symphony under the 
great little Dutchman’s guidance in- 
cluded the “Oberon” overture, the “Don 
Juan” of Richard Strauss (we have had 
our fill of it this winter), the “Fantas- 
tic” of Berlioz, and the vain first sym- 
phony of Gustav Mahler. 
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") The production (by Mr. Gatti- 
dly Casazza) of “Louise’ was a belated 
ta tribute to Charpentier’s genius. As to 


externals, nothing had been neglected. = n 
i The scenic settings must have cost a for- Z as Our Bankin Knowledge 
tune. The pageant in the third act was EN 
= more brilliant than it had been at the De And xperience 
ae - e 
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we 


ore Manhattan or in Chicago or in Paris. 
on, Unhappily the singers of the Metropoli- 
tan compared less favorably with their 
nee forerunners in other opera houses. By 
ys, |? huge effort of her sturdy will, Geraldine 
yny Farrar managed to interpret her great 
des air (“Depuis le jour”) quite well. But 
ck. | she was less successful in the final act 
of and in the earlier scenes. Clarence White- 
: hill gave one only a faint notion of the 
ing character and music of the Father, nor 
ng” | Was the J ulien, Orville Harrold, wholly 
old satisfying. Raymonde Delaunois made 
rt, | 22 engaging little Irma and, as the 
the Mother, Louise Bérat, who does nothing 
oni badly, played and sang with proper feel- 
the ing and intelligence. Charpentier’s score 
snd | ¥48 read with splendid spirit by the 
ith orchestra, thanks to the conductor, Al- 
of bert Wolff. Despite some deficiencies in 
the the performance, “Louise” should be trea- 


sured in the Metropolitan repertory. BAN 
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HE knowledge and experience 

gained from close contact with 
large financial affairs form part of our 
working assets, helping us to give 
better service to a great variety of 
customers, 





Though your financial problems be 
large or small, you can consult us with 
the assurance that this Company will 


do its best to help you solve them. 
“A Tower of Strength” 





”) peerless singing actress, Mary Garden, Member Federal Reserve System 
i fine opportunities in the title-role. This 
ro- | 8e28on she may not attempt the part. But New York Paris 


alt. | We shall hear her, a few nights from now, 
at the Manhattan in some other charac- 
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od ters. Her appointment to the responsi- 
ne, § Dilities of the full directorship of the 


thy Chicago Company will not prevent her 
kill from appearing, with Lucien Muratore, 
= the French tenor, in “Salome,” “Monna 
by Vanna,” and in more works of entrancing 
igh interest. What changes in the plans of 
the the Chicago Company’s season may re- 
sult from the sensational change of man- 
agement made known last week, I do not 
know. But it seems sure that we shall 
ent | hear, this month or next, the “Loves of 
the | the Three Oranges” of Prokofiev and the 








“T’d like to be a boy again, a care- 

free prince of joy again, 

I’d like to tread the hills and 
| dales the way I used to do; 
| I’d like the tattered shirt again, the 
knickers thick with dirt again, 

The ugly, dusty feet again that 
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at ]| the performances, as announced, of not 

sed only the undauntable lady manager and = 

~ Muratore, but also of Galli-Curci, Rosa , 7 
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After School Education 


Where can it be had without cost, except 
mental effort ? 


American libraries open their doors daily to hun- 


dreds of thousands of readers in search of practical 
information. 


Men, women and children are learning that con- 
crete education often commences on the last day of 
school and that their free libraries offer untold oppor- 
tunities for further immediate development. 


These increasing opportunities are demanding and 
attracting increasing numbers of school and library 


trained men and women as active educators in the 
library profession. 


And the growing recognition of the library as one 
of the most powerful agencies for “keeping alive the 
principles of American Liberty,” will inevitably bring 
to libraries more generous financial support. 





American Library Association 
78 E. Washington Street Chicago, II. 

















